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D@ORS THROWN OPEN 





California to Make Women Eligible to 
All State Offices 





The lower house of the California 
Legislature has passed by a unani- 
mous vote a bill making women eli- 
sible to all State offices. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like suceess. It might truthful- 
ly be said to women: “Once gain the 
suffrage, and all things else in the 
line of civic opportunities shall be 
added unto you.” 


HE IS CONVERTED 


Governor-Elect of Maryland Says He 
Now Believes in Woman Suffrage— 
Will Also Appoint Women on School 
Boards 








Governor-elect Goldsborough of 
varyland, in an address a few days 
ago, said: “My views regarding the 
equal franchise for women have un- 
dergcne a decided change in recent 
years, and I cannot but see that in the 
future—and I hope it will be in the 
very neapy future—the right of suf- 
frage will be extended to them. I be- 
lieve that women are as interested in 
educational affairs as men, and I am 
going to appoint many women to the 
school boards throughout the State.” 





NORTH CAROLINA 
TEACHERS WANT VOTES 





They Cheer President Coon’s Re- 
marks Upholding Equal Rights 





At it~ recem meeting in ®aleigh, 
the North Carolina State Association 
of Primary Teachers appointed a com- 
mittee to find out why women have 
no right to hold administrative educa- 
tional offices, and whether they are 
entitled to a voice in the choice of 
text-books. The Asheville News says: 

“President Charles L. Coon, who 
was heartily cheered, asked the wom- 
en teachers why they did not ask to 
vote in local tax elections, and why 
they did not offer themselves as can- 
didates for county superintendent of 
public instruction. He said he was 
going to talk suffrage unless he be- 
came paralyzed.” 


SUFFRAGE VITAL ISSUE 





Dean Delany of Milwaukee Says, 
“Love Your Neighbor As Yourself 
by Letting Him (or Her) Vote” 





“Christianity and Democracy” was 
the subject of a recent sermon at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church in Milwaukee 
by Dean Sheldon P. Delany. He came 
out vigorously in behalf of votes for 
women. 

“Love your neighbor as yourself by 
allowing him to vcte,” said Dean De- 
lany. “Give all your neighbors a 

oice in the government—that is the 
fundamental principle of democracy. 

“Of course, there must be some ex- 
ceptions to this general principle. 
There are some of our neighbors 
whom we cannot allew to say how or 
whom they shall be governed. 
Children, because they are immature, 
and the mentally and criminally defec- 
tive, because they are abnormal. 
The question we must all face in the 
near future is whether we are to class 
women with the immature and abnor- 
mal, or treat them as sane and normal 
human beings by giving them a voice 
in the government. 

“Let us thank God for the modern 
lendency toward a more widespread 
and thorcugh democracy. As Chris- 
tians, we cannot but rejoice at this 
striking sign of the times, for democ- 
racy, more than any other form of 
zovernment, is in harmony with the 
Zospel of Christ, which teaches us to 
respect, honor and love all our fellow 
men.” ° 


by 





The touring party of Western Gov- 
ernors are talking woman suffrage all 








along their route. Moreover, their re- 


Marks on this topic are almost every: | 


Where received with warm appiause. 











DARTMOUTH NOT AFRAID 


President Nichols Offers Largest Hall in College For Mrs. Pankhurst. 
Men’s League Formed—Miss Shaw To Speak——Harvard’s 


Mrs. Pankhurst has received an in- 
vitation from the Dartmouth Equal 
Suffrage League to speak in Webster 
Hall, the largest in the college. Presi- 
dent Nichols’s only stipulation is that 
the hall shall be cpen to the public. 
This stipulation is in marked contrast 
to President Lowell’s forbidding Mrs. 
Kelley's lecture to the public and to 
Radcliffe. The formation of the 
Dartmcuth League followed closely on 
the Harvard Corporation's discourtesy 





to Mrs. Pankhurst. 





Impressive Meeting 





lected group of Dartmouth under- 
graduates, with the result that a Dart- 
mouth Equal Suffrage League was 


promptly organized. Mr. H. E. Me- 
Elwain, Jr., was elected temporary 
chairman, and the men_ elected 


members of the executive committee 
were Prof. Wicker, Prof. Dow and Mr. 
D. B. O’Connor. Among the first 
members was Mr. E. J. Daly, the foot- 
ball captain. It is feared that Mrs. 
Pankhurst cannot, before January 6, 
when she sails, arrange a date for 





up. The meeting was awaited with 
keen interest. The public said, “We 
wonder what will happen.” The stu- 
dents said, “We will see what will 
happen.” And they did! 

Brattle Hall is said to seat from 650 
to 750. Nearly two thousand students 
from Harvard and Radcliffe were de- 
termined to get in. The meeting was 
to begin at 4.30; by 4 o’clock the hall 
was crowded to suffocation. All the 
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Quick Response for Journals 


























Harvard Students “Rushing” Pankhurst Meeting 








Mr. Witter Bynner, a Harvard man 
and a member cf the State Board of 
the New Hampshire Woman Suffrage 
Association, was prompted by Har- 
vard’s action (before the facts had 
been generally published), to visit 
Hanover and inquire whether Dart- 
mouth might not wish to repair what 
he considered a discredit to American 
colleges. The answer was promptly 
and emphatically favorable; it came 
through Professor Louis H. Dow, a 
Harvard graduate. The invitation to 
speak at Dartmouth was telegraphed 
to Mrs. Pankhurst on the very day 
when she was addressing Harvard 
students in the inadequate hall, out- 
side the college, to which the Harvard 
Corporation had driven her. 


Professor George Ray 
the Economics Department, then ar- 


Wicker, of | 


Dartmouth. But plans have already 
been made for an address in Febru- 
ary, by Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, 
president of the National Suffrage 
Asscciation, and other suffragists are 
to be given a chance in the mean- 
while to prove Dartmouth a college 
which does not bar free speech when 
it happens to concern equal suffrage. 


This news is particularly gratifying 
to suffragists, coming just after the 
Harvard students were compelled to 
hire a hall outside the college grounds 
in order to hear the distinguished 
Englishwoman. ” 


Rushing Brattle Hall 


The Harvard Corporation had de- 
cided not to permit Mrs. Pankhurst to 
speak in a hall belonging to the Uni- 
versity. Some of the students were 
indignant; some of the alumni voiced 





ranged for Mr. Bynner to speak on 
the subject of equal suffrage to a Se 


spirited protests. The press took it 


MEETS AN EMERGENCY 





Harvard College Corporation and Mrs. 
Pankhurst Launch The Woman's 
Journal on Splendid Plans for Big 
Circulation in Every State in the 
Union 





The Woman’s Journal was launched 
a few days ago cn a splendid plan for 
immensely increasing its circulation 
by a tremendous impetus given by the 
Harvard College Corporation and by 
Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst of London. 
It came about in this way: 

About 350 Boston women were 
seated at luncheon in the Hotel Ven- 
deme. The tables had been cleared 
and Mrs. Pankhurst had just finished 


HOW THEY VOTED 





Los Angeles Election Refutes All the 
Anti Arguments 





There is no more doubt. In Los 
Angeles, on Dec. 5, the women of the 
city vindicated every argument in 
favor of “Votes for Women,” and van- 
quished every point ever made by an 
“Anti.” 

“The women did not want the 
vote’? Between eighty and ninety 
thousand women of Los Angeles reg- 
istered, and over 90 per cent. voted at 
the city election. 

“The polling places are not fit for 
women”? There was not the slight- 
est disorder; there was absolutely 
nothing encountered by any woman 
that she might not have met on her 
way to church, to market, or to the 
theater. The women were everywhere 
respectfully and courteously treated. 
The polling places were clean and. 
quiet. 

“Only the undesirable women would 
vote”? All kinds of working, busi- 
ness, professional women I saw in 
the ranks, and housewives, mothers, 


grandmothers and _ great-grandmoth- 
ers, by the dozens, hundreds, thou- 
sands. 


On account of the dramatic ending 
of the great McNamara trial, and the 
sentencing of the brothers on elec- 
tion day, it was feared that there 
might be great disorder, or even vio- 
lence at the polls. The officials say 
that it was the most orderly election 
ever held in the city. The women, 
on the whole, voted faster than the 
men, and never in tie history of the 
city were so many votes cast. It was 
a day worth working for, a day worth 
living to see. 

Madeline Frances Wills. 
501 Buena Vista Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





ALL CONVERTED 





Men of San Diego Now Are Almost 
Unanimous for Suffrage—Women 
Voters Also Find They Like It 





The doubters in San Diego have 
almost all been converted to equal 
suffrage by tne enormous vote cast 
by the women for the harbor improve- 
ment bonds, the intelligence which 
they showed in marking their ballots, 
and the good nature with which the 
election passed off. Everywhere the 
new voters were treated with much 
courtesy. The San Diego Union 
says: 

“At 1120 Second street Major F. C. 
Heard, a Confederate veteran from 
North Carolina, whose snowy hair, 
worn long upon his shoulders, and his 
gallant bearing spoke of an older 
school, was especially appointed to 
receive the women voters and person- 
ally escort them through the ordeal 
of the ballot. The Major held their 
hand-bags and their bundles, and, in 
several instances, even their babies. 
He calmed the excitable, reassured 
the bashful, instructed the unin- 
formed, and flattered right and left 
with a most convincing diligence. 
One desperate mother thrust a blub- 
bering infant into his arms with in- 
structions to ‘please rock it and it 
won’t cry’—and the Major rocked 
with all the ardor of a charge on the 
bloody field of Gettysburg. 

“In all the polls the election officers 
were businesslike, yet very consider- 
ate, and the kindness shown in in- 
structing the new voters was uniform 
and in nearly every instance appre 
ciated. About 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing a woman voter at the polling 
place in a garage at North street and 
University avenue found fault with 
the dirt on the floor, but complaints 
of this sort were rare, and one woman 
voiced the opinion of all when she ex- 
claimed, ‘Why, it’s just like riding in 
a street-car!’ 

“One woman parted with the ballot 
very reluctantly, as though she would 
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Born Nov. 29, 1811 





By Wendell Phillips Stafford 





Rise proud oer Massachusetts Bay, 
O sun, this autumn morn! 

A hundred years ago today 
Our king of speech was born. 


True king was he, for all he spake 
The ear of sorrow blest: 

He waved his scepter but to break 
A chain from the oppressed. 


His head the Graces all had crowned, 
His lips the Muses dowered; 

From the sad Pilgrims’ barren greund 
The plant cf splendor flowered. 


Our Chrysostom—our golden-lips— 
Our Murray—silver-tongue— 

Whose words fell as the honey drips 
The Hybla bees among. 


Our bright Apollo, from whose bow 
The soft-winged arrow sped 

That left the haughty lying low, 
Or pierced the Python's head. 


Our slender David with his five 
Smocth pebbles from the brook 

When on Goliah he let drive 
How all Philistia shook! 


The barrier of his blood he broke. 
Patrician born and bred, 

tle came to join the common folk; 
Their own plain life he led. 


Never to sue to them fer place 
Or profit or applause; 

He came to plead the people’s case, 
Oldest and holiest cause. 


That wizardry the gods bestowed 
With the calm gift of speech 
lie used to lift his brother's load, 

The hated truth to teach. 


If like a Roman senator 
Round him his robe he drew, 
A steuter tribune of the poor 
The Forum never knew. 


lor all the lost and desolate 
Woman and man revile, 

Saint Francis at the cloister gate 
Had not so sweet a smile. 


No column of the sculptured stone 
For him uprears its head, 

by no proud trumpet loudly blown 
Ilis sacred fame is spread; 


But by the freedman’s grateful tears, 
By woman's hely prayers, 


iy sweeter sounds that Labor hears, 
By the new wreaths it wears, 
by songs that cheer the serf and 
fright 


The despot on his throne, 
by every blow for a brother's right, 
Is Wendell Phillips known! 





MAKES MERRY 





New York Post Has Fun Over the 
Vote 
Questions for 


Women's in Los Angeles— 


Pertinent Anti-Suf- 


fragists 





rhe 
rially: 


New York Post says edito- 
seem, the wo- 
Angeles voted and the 
stands. We had been fully 
prepared this time to learn that 
divine wrath had overwhelmed it. At 
least expected to hear that the 
population had gene to bed dinnerless 
and supperless, the babies wailing, 
the husbands sullen and indignant, 
because of the abandonment of homes 
by the mothers. The 
beginning of the end of our civiliza- 
tion we had thought would be re- 
ported. In addition to the prevailing 
class war, we had fully expected the 
first signs of the coming sex war, 
which so many anti-suffragists have 
prophesied while uttering their earn- 
est appeals for the cradle, the kitch- 
and the church. 


Amazing as it may 


men of Los 


city still 


by 


we 


enfranchised 


en, 


Sensation-Hunters Disappointed 


Hence, as journalists eager for sen- 


sations, our disappointment will be 
readily imagined by any one who 
reads the news from California. Hus- 


bands and wives went placidly to the 
polls together, and many unattached 
women as well, waiting patiently in 
line for their turn to vote. 


Husbands Were Chivalrous 
The husbands were even chivalrous 
ehough to hold the babies while the 
wives voted. Moreover, the grand- 
mothers were there, headed by the 
noblest of them all, Mrs. Caroline M. 
Severance, founder of the first wo- 
man’s club in America, who had wait- 
ed ninety-two years for this opportu- 
nity, and expresses herself as now 
willing to depart this earth in peace 
and content. 
Election Officers Courteous 
Then, too, the election officers were 
courteous and polite. There were no 
ribald jests and no sneers. Out of re- 
spect to the women, also, the men re- 
frained from their frequent election- 


Almost a Domestic Scene 


This, we confess, causes us no little 
surprise and uneasiness. We had 
been so accustomed to hearing about 
the awful contamination of the polls 
that we are really at a loss to uhder- 
stand why the whole thing should 
have been pictured as such a peace- 
ful and, we might almost have said, 
a domestic scene. But then there are 
Richard Barry and the Ladies’ Home 


Journal! Have they portrayed in 
vain the failure of suffrage in four 
States? Not at all. We have no 


doubt that Mr. Barry is already speed- 
ing to Los Angeles to set forth with 
subtle analysis the first symptems of 
the moral decadence of the woman- 
hood of that city. 


“An Assault on Womanhood” 


It must be that the feminine ideal 
and those dear old-fashioned woman- 
ly traits our grandmothers nurtured 
beginning to show the tarnish 
which comes from contact with the 
bold, bad world. As Lyman 
Abbott puts it, this whole thing is 
nothing else than an “assault on 
womanhood;” and the Outlook, too, 
will surely set forth the truth, even 
though the Contributing Editor has 
yielded to the Goths and, if press re- 
ports are correct, come out—in Mon- 
tana—fer the home-destroying ballot. 


are 


outer 


Let the Outlook Explain 


The Outlook, we are sure, will know 
just how to explain the report that 
the election officers declare that the 
women marked their ballots more rap- 
idly and intelligently and _ spoiled 
fewer than the men. That, of course, 
must be merely a little courtesy on 
the part of the mere virile sex. 


Bread and the Ballot 


Mr. Bok will soon, we hope, preach 
us an eloquent sermon based on the 
telegraphed story of one woman who, 
finding that there was so long a line 
of voters, rushed back to her batch 
cf bread, preferring its safety to the 
ballot. That plainly revealed the in- 
nate instinct of the woman; it was 
the call of womanly duty to be, as Mr. 
Roosevelt once put it, the “helpmeet, 
the housewife, and mother.” And no 
one, we trust, will be so cruel as to 
remind Mr. Bok that men have oc- 
casionally been known in New York 
to prefer golf on election day to a 
half-hour at the polls. 


Where Were the Disreputables? 


And what about disreputable wo- 
men, the truest friends and most use- 
ful coadjutors of the anti-suffragists; 
the Associated Press was sub- 
sidized not to report their doings? 
Perhaps we shall have to wait for 
some minister of the gospel to tell us 
how they drove up to the _ polls, 
painted and beribboned, in automo- 
biles and eoaches, as the Rev. Mr. 
Underhill so tastefully pictured the 
frail, voting sisterhood cf Denver to 
the City Club last winter. The truth 
must out, and if parading the virtues 
of woman will not save her from the 
ballot, let us have her vices exploited, 


surely 


too. 
The Greatest Disappointment 


But our greatest disappointment is 
that the majority women 
against the Socialists. . . Unfortunate- 
ly, it will encourage those who speak 
of the great conservative 
force in a community; and for some 
of ablest contemporaries who 
have heretofore hated suffrage only 
next Sccialism, the dilemma 
plain. This is almost as annoying as 
the fact that more women voted than 
men, and that the percentage of reg- 
istered women balloting was higher 
than that of the registered men. Have 
we not always been told that only a 
small percentage of women really 
wanted the ballot, and that if they 
had it the best of them would not use 
it? We felt that at least the anti- 
suffragist women would stay in their 
homes and refuse to vote. Apparent- 
ly, if we may judge by the figures, 
there were none such in California— 
but, no, perish the thought. Did not 
some of our own New York anti-suf- 
fragists go to Los Angeles itself to 
speak and work against the enfran- 
chisement of the sex? There must 
be some other reason for it all. Could 
it possibly be that, after all, our pub- 
lic life is to be enriched and enlight- 
ened by the participation of ail the 
people of a community in its public 
affairs? 


of voted 


women as 
our 


to is 





of the Best Leaflet to Appeal to 
Women in the Country 





A prize of $15 is cffered by a sub- 
scriber of The Woman's Journal to 
the writer of the best article that will 
make Votes for Women appeal to the 
women of the country districts. 

The prize is offered in the hope of 
getting an article that may be printed 
as a flyer to be distributed among the 
women of the country. 

It must contain not more than 350 
werds. 

It must be received on or before 
January 20, 1912. 

It must be plainly written on one 
side of the paper. 

The judges will be Mrs. Mary Ware 
Dennett, corresponding secretary of 
the National Suffrage Association; 
Miss Florence Luscomb, a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nclogy and well known to the readers 
of The Journal for her sagacity in 
suffrage work, and Mrs. Susan Walker 
FitzGerald, recording secretary of the 
National Suffrage Association and sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Suffrage 
Association. 

If none of the articles submitted is 
considered gocd enough to print, the 
prize will be given to the person who 
sends in the best article. In this case, 
all manuscripts submitted shall _ be- 
come the property of the awarder of 
the prize, and a flyer will be written 
by gleaning the best arguments from 
all the manuscripts. Unused articles 
will be returned if accompanied by 
postage. 

There is a pressing need for a flyer 
that will contain the best arguments 
that can be advanced to make Votes 
fer Women appeal to the women of 
the country. 

Address Prize Editor, The Wceman’s 
Journal, 585 Boylston street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


WALL STREET SUBDUED 





Under Police Protection, Suffragists 
Speak Without Trouble 





With an adequate force of police 
to keep order, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch and Mrs. 
William L. Colt last week held an 
open-air meeting in Wall Street, New 
York, and addressed several thousand 
persons without molestation, and with 
cordial applause. The cutcome 
showed clearly that hoodlumism can 
be put down when the police are in 
earnest about stopping it. They were 
in earnest this time, and were public- 
thanked Mrs. Blatch at the 
close. 


ly by 


GIRL WINS 





Craig’s Prize for Best Drama by Har- 
vard or Radcliffe Student Goes 
Again to a Radcliffe Girl 





Elizabeth 
won 


Miss Apthorp McFadden 
the $250 prize offered by 
John Craig of the Castle Square The- 
ater for the best play of the year by 
a Harvard or Radcliffe student. In 
presenting the prize Mr. Craig re- 
calied the fact that last year another 
Radcliffe girl won. 


has 


“There have been the bronze, sil- 
ver, golden and iron ages,” he said, 


“but this is the woman's age.” 

Mr. Craig said that Miss McFad- 
den’s play had been the unanimous 
choice of the committee, and that the 
plays submitted had been better than 
last year. 

The successful drama entitled 
“The Product of the Mill.” It will be 
presented at the theater the week fol- 
lowing the Christmas holidays. 


is 





A SHORT HISTORY 





ment in America by Miss Belle| 
Squire, Herself a Tax-Resister 





Miss Belle Squire of Chicago has 
brought out a book entitled, “The! 
Woman Movement in America.” This| 
little volume of 286 pages is the only'| 
one yet published, so far as we are 
aware, which gives an outline of the| 
movement, from the suffrage point of | 
view, in condensed form. It will be! 
of value to those who have not time to 
go through the four big volumes of | 
the History of Woman Suffrage, from 
which its facts are mainly taken. The 





auther says in the preface: “The’ 


OF WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE, 
Ie 
A Spicy Outline of the Woman Move.| '® 4 8reat and paying industry, and is 


| paper style. When it was decided to 
| enlarge these newspaper articles into 
a small book, it seemed best to write 
the succeeding chapters in the same 


style. Each chapter, therefore, com- 
| mences with a dramatic incident. 

I have heped, too, by this 
method, to interest the boys and 


| girls of the nation in this, perhaps the 
| greatest of all movements the world 
/has ever seen.” The book contains 
| some errors, but is full of interesting 
| facts, and is illustrated with portraits 
| of Susan B. Anthony, Mary Wollstone- 
pots Anne Hutchinson, Lucretia 
| Mott, Frances Wright, Elizabeth Cady 
| Stanton, Anna E. Dickinson, Dr. Eliza- 
i beth Blackwell, Lucy Stone, Matilda 
| Josslyn Gage, Mrs. John Biddulph 

Martin, Francis E. Willard and Belva 
It is published by A. C. 
Chicago. Price 75 


| A. Lockwood. 
McClurg & Co., 


cents net. 


A SUFFRAGE TOUR 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 





Mrs. Catt Visits Ostrich Farms, Dia- 
mond Mines and Zulu Kraals— 





Finds Many Americans in South 
Africa 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt thus 


concludes her account of her recent 
South African experience: 





It has been my privilege to drive 
over the world-famous Cornish road 
between Nice and Monte Carlo, and 
also to take a marvelous drive over 
Norwegian mountains, but to my 
mind the Victoria road of Cape Town 
equals, if not surpasses, these in va- 
riety and grandeur of view. 

Another day we went for a picnic 
to Miller’s Point, where the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans meet, and where 
it is said one may sit with the left 
hand in the Indian and the right in 
the Atlantic Ocean. In truth, at 
times, there are thirty degrees differ- 
ence of temperature within a short 
distance. One interesting item of our 
refreshment was a delicious sponge 
cake made with a portion of an 
ostrich egg, one egg equalling twenty 
hens’ eggs, and baked by the presi- 
dent of the Enfranchisement League. 

Visit to An Ostrich Farm 

Port Elizabeth, the metropolis of 
the eastern portion of Cape Colony, 
is the port through which the feath- 
ers from the great ostrich industry 
find their way to the world’s market. 
It was a curious experience to visit 
the “feather exchange,” where, after 
the manner of stock exchanges the 
world over, “lots” of feathers were 
sold by the pound. 

We also visited an ostrich farm, 
where hundreds of beautiful birds en- 
tertained us. We need not have 
taken the trouble to go to a farm to 
see ostriches, for all over Africa 
these curious birds may be seen from 
the car windows, often running races 
with the train; but we wished to 
learn something of ostrich culture. 
The birds have only been domesticat- 
ed within thirty years, and are yet far 
from being tame. The feathers are 
removed quite painlessly, and the 
knowledge of qualities is an elaborate 
study. One $5,000 cock performed his 
| most elaborate tricks for us. He ran 
| rapidly, then spread his beautiful 
| Plumes and waltzed. Man must have 
| copied that popular dance from the 
| ostrich. By way of demonstration of 
the far-reaching influence of our Brit- 
ish militant sisters, one especially re- 
| fractory hen had been named “Suf- 
fragette.” 

The ostrich is a bird of equality, 
the male and female sharing equally 
| the task of setting. The male sets at 
| night, the female by day. 

The production of ostrich feathers 








largely a South African monopoly. 
Men are making fortunes from it, 
although it rests entirely upon the 
caprice of fashion. Should women de- 
cree against them, ruin would be vis- 
ited upon this whole country. 
Schools at Grahamstown 
At Grahamstown, nestling in the 
lap of a fertile valley surrounded by 
wrinkled aloe and prickly-pear-cov- 
ered hills, delicious pineapples grow 
by the ton. It is a school center, and 
ten or twelve boarding schools and 
colleges draw hundreds of boys and 
girls, Dutch and British, from all 
parts of the Colonies. 


Dutch farm owned by the Mayor of 
the city, and saw orange, lemon 
peach, almond, cherry, pear anq apple 
trees in blossom, for her the x 
had come in full splendor. 
now upon the great plateau of the 
interior, 5,000 feet above the Sea 
level. For miles the unbroken land 
stretched away to the horizon, and 
the eye could see amazing distances 
owing to the clearness of the atmos 
phere. Herds of long-horned African 
eattle or great droves of sheep here 
and there grazed contentedly upon 
wild grass, for the intensive sort os 
farming of older countries is 
known there. 


Pring 
We were 


Un- 


In the Diamond Mines 


At Kimberley we spent a day in 


the diamond mines, and saw di, 
monds by the bucketful. The chie; 
interest for us centered about the 


black native workers, who make con 
tracts for three to six months, and 
are then kept in compounds or 
walled-in spaces, from which they are 
not allowed to go out during their 
contract. They enter the mine from 
the eompound and return to it. This 
watchfulness is due to the necessity 
of preventing thefts of diamonds. Re- 
fore this plan was adopted, the work. 
ers hid the diamonds in their wool. 
in their mouths, and sometimes even 
cut themselves and inserted a dia- 
mond in the wound, Within the com- 
pound they live in much the same 
way they do at their home villages 
At Pretoria, capital of the Trans- 
vaal and co-capital with Cape Town 
of the Union, we spent another won- 
derful day at the Premier diamond 
mine, from which came the _ great 
Culinen diamond. It was 
miles away, and was interesting be 
cause of the very different processes 
employed. En route, we visited a na 
tive school, and returning 
tea at one of the largest and 
highly developed farms in South Afri- 
ca, that of Samuel Marks. At 
of these mines we were told that at 
least 75 per cent. of the South Afri- 
can diamonds find their way to the 
United States. The wife of one of 
the managers asked: “Is it true, as 
we are told, that no servant girl will 
engage herself to be married unless 
her lover offers her a solitaire dia- 
mond ring?” That these mining 
operations do depend upon American 
prosperity was illustrated ia Kimber- 
ley. When the last American pani 
occurred, one of the great mines Was 
closed down and 1,200 native workers 
were sent home to their Kraals. 


twenty 


we took 


most 


both 


A Dynamite Village 
At Johannesburg, the largest ©!) 
in South Africa and the largest gold: 
mining city in the world, we were 
taken by motor car for an excursion 
to the dynamite factory which pro 
duces the enormous supply of explo 
sives required by the great number 
of mines in the country. It is a vil 
lage in itself, housing its white men 
in pretty rose-bowered stone cottages, 
and its thousands of natives in com- 
pounds. Here we found black med 
putting the boxes in which the ex 
plosives are shipped through various 
processes by American machinery. 
and other black men trundling the 
completed dynamite in little 
over tracks laid for the. purpose, and 
still others employed at all the dan 
ger points. The Scotch superintend- 
ent said black men were better than 
white, for, cnce told how to do & 
thing, they would do it in exactly that 
way for a dozen years, if necessary. 
while the white man’s brain felt the 
strain of monotony and his mind ve 
dered, not infrequently inviting 4s 
aster. 
Another day was spent at one 
the gold mines where the natives ©” 
pleyed again proved more interesting 
to us than the 250,000 pounds 0! 
gold produced annually. The rock 
in which the gold is found gives off 
a fine dust which creates a disease 
called miner's phthisis. This, when 
uncared for, proves fata] in 4 short 
time. A hospital under the manage 
ment of an intelligent, scientific phy- 
sician is supplied, but the disease '* 
evidently a problem weighing upo” 
the minds and consciences of those 
who are reaping the profits from the 
giant enterprise. 
In a Zulu Town 


At Pietermaritzburg, capital 
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Natal, we visited the Kraal (village) 
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of Laduna, chief of all the natives in 


that part of the country, and we were 
treated to native beer served in a 
calabash (gourd) by his own royal 
nand. The ladies had supplied us 
with an interpreter. The village was 
erecting a new hut, which we were 
elad to see, as the Zulu huts are 
among the most artistic and beauti- 
fully constructed in South Africa. The 
chief was about to marry his fifth 
wife, and the hut was for the coming 
pride. “His majesty” was wearing 
his every day clothes, which consisted 
of a white man's undershirt and a 
short skirt made of the tails of wild 
animals. Summer was at hand, and 
the tramp over the hills from the rail- 
way station under a tropical sun was 
a wilting process, and we were glad 


to rest in the thatched bee-hive- 
shaped hut of the chief, where we 
found it delightfully cool. We found 


row of chairs inside, to which we 
were motioned with conspicuous 
pride. On a visit to a native girls’ 


schoo] we found the girls debating a 
“Is it better to sit 
down or to sit on a chair?” To “sit 
down” meant to sit cross legged on 
the ground, and the method of sit- 
ting is one of the measures of the 
distance between the black and white 
man’s civilization. We were glad to 
see the chairs, and the chief was 
equally glad to “sit down.” 


curious question: 


Visit to a Whaling Station 

At Durban, the Norwegian Consul 
escorted our party to the whaling sta- 
A thousand whales are caught 
and there reduced into the several 
products demanded by the world's 
markets. These excursions, together 
with our visits to farms, had intro- 
duced us to the chief enterprises pecu- 
liar to South Africa. Natal is decid- 
edly tropical, covered with banana 
and pineapple fields, and providing 
many varieties of tropical fruits. 
Next to Cape Town it is the mest pic- 


tion, 


turesque part of South Africa, con- 
taining the rocky, bold Drackenberg 
Mountains and foothills, descending 


to the sea. 
Many Americans in Africa 

All over Africa we found Ameri- 
cans. Many mining engineers are 
Americans. The government ento- 
mologist is from my own college. A 
Martha Washington Club of charm- 
ing Amerieans gave us a reception at 
Johannesburg, and the best known 
college for women is Wellington, the 
child of Mt. Holyoke, from which its 
founders and most of its teachers 
have come. I met many women to 
whom America was greatly endeared 
because of their love for these teach- 
ers of their youth. American mission- 
aries are there, too, men and women, 


doing their utmost to educate, civil- 
ize and uplift the black people. 
South Africa’s Future 
One historian has said: “The his- 


tory of South Africa up to the present 
has been the sport of circamstanees; 
its future is what South Africang 
make it.” Africa is unlike any other 
country, and the character of the peo- 


ple partakes of the nature of the 
country in which they live. What, 
then, of the future of this land? The 


stern vicissitudes which have been 
the constant attendant upon the de- 
velopment of South Africa have 
strengthened the determination of the 
people, cultivating pluck, heroism and 
stubbornness. The extensive plateau 
with its boundless views broadens the 
mind, but demands plenty of elbow 
room, which will be yielded grudging- 
ly. The intense heat, which sets the 
larger part of the country to siz- 
zling about four months of the year, 
makes for censervatism. The pres- 
ence of a race far less developed 
than the white race never fails to 
spell intolerance. The undeveloped 
resources invite initiative and energy. 
The sudden wealth gained through 
diamond and gold mines threatens a 
moneyed control of politics. These are 
the conditions out of which the future 
of this country is to be evolved. That 
future will surely include woman suf- 
frage, but what will it do for the black 
man and the white man? A tremen- 
dous drama in evolution is being 
wrought out here. 

We bade good bye to beautiful Dur- 


ban, with its nodding palms, beau- 
tiful gardens, fanciful ricksha boys 
and hospitable people, with reluc- 


tance, and turned our faces north- 





ward. The frequent stcps ia strange 
Portuguese and Arabic towns have 
most pleasantly broken the long hot | 
journey up the East Coast, and have 


given us additional glimpses 
life of this strange land. 
Picnic on a Clove Plantation 
Our choicest experience was a pic- 
nic on a clove plantation cn the banks 
of the Indian Ocean at 
with an Arab for a guide, and the 
milk of green, fresh cocoanuts for 
refreshment. 
pire, whose Sultan has a hundred 
wives, holds the 
opoly on cloves, 


of the 


Ostrich feathers, spice, hides of bul- 
locks and game, the fibre of sisal 
(used for making rope), copra (rotted 
cocoanuts used for soap-making in 
France), elephant's tusks, millet, etc., 
are on the list. 


O Africa, strange, mysterious land, 


among the first spots in the world oc- | 


cupied by a rising civilization, yet 
the last to surrender it, what 
your future? We, too, 
der the spell of your 
cinations, and feel our spirits akin te 
those heroes and heroines who for the 


to 


Zanzibar, 


This little Arabian em- | 


well-paying mon- 
The cargo of our! 
ship tells the story of our journey. | 


the work of the New York State As-| been compelled to hire Brattle Hall 


sociation, announces a policy of rapid | and raise meney to pay for it. 


expansion. The paper has 
moved from Syracuse, where it has 
been edited by Miss Harriet May 
Mills, as a part of her regular work 
| 48 president of the Association, to the 
New York Headquarters, where it will 
be run as the single task of a trained 
| newspaper woman, Mrs. Minnie J. 
Reynolds, with whose splendid work, 
as suffragist and writer both, most 
suffragists are well acquainted. 

Although Mrs. Reynolds has only 
taken hold, the current number 
already shows the touch of her experi- 
| enced hand. Among other items of 
general interest, it contains a strong 
summary of Judge A. Z. Blair’s article 
in MecClure’s on the wholesale vote- 
buying in Adams County, O. 


just 


of | 
have fallen un- 
wondrous fas- | 


| The daily press of the country is 
j}almost uniformly gratified with the 
equal-pay victory in New York City.— 
femeee of Education. 











Campaigning 
past 350 years have so freely offered 
their lives upon the altar of your se- 
ductive charms. Whatever 
may peace, tolerance, liberty, 
ress, find places in the scheme! 

On board Avondale Castle, off Aden, 
Arabia, Noy. 13, 1911. 


comes, 
prog: 


OPENS NEW ROOMS 
Magnificent Headquarters of Political 
Equality Association Opened in New 
York 


The splendid new roms of the Po- 
litical Equality Association at 15 East 
4\st were opened last week, 
with fine music and with addresses by 
the president, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
and by the National and State presi- 
dents, Miss Shaw and Miss Mills. 
There was a crowded attendance. The 
beautiful assembly hall was decorated 
with flowers and suffrage flags. 

A great variety of suffrage activi- 
ties will be carried on here, the dif- 
ferent evenings of the week being set 
off fer different things—suffrage lec- 
tures Monday, a free concert the first 
and third Tuesdays of the month, the 
meeting of the Artists’ League the 
fourth Tuesday, the Nordica singing 
elass Wednesday, free lectures by 
women physicians to women on Thurs- 
day, and a suffrage dancing class on 
Saturday. On Fridays the hall will be 
for rent. 


street 


NEWSLETTER EXPANDED 


New York State Organ Will Be De- 
veloped as Rapidly as Possible Into 
Regular Newspaper 
Nothing is more indicative of the 

almost revolutionary development of 

the suffrage movement within the past 
few years than the growth of its peri- 
odicals. Hardly more than a twelve- 
month ago The Woman Voter, organ 
of the Woman Suffrage Party of New 

York, was merely a monthly bulletin 

containing notices of meetings. To- 

day it is a thirty-two-page magazine, 
bristling with the liveliest kind of ma- 


terial of all kinds—material calculat- | 


ed to win attention anywhere on its 
merits, and not as mere suffrage pro- 
paganda. 

And now the New York Suffrage 
News-Letter, which up to this time 
has been practically only a record of 








in Maryland 


SOUTHERN WOMEN 
ON AUTO TOUR 


This auto shows something of the 
activity for suffrage in Maryland. It 
by the Just Government 
League. A League has recently been 
fermed in Caroline County with 12 
chairmen for the year, two of whom 
are to serve together for two months 


was used 


at a time. Mrs. Henry E. Ramsdell 
and Mrs. E. T. Tubbs are now the 
presiding officers. That the League 
is doing practical work is indicated 


by the fact that it tried to get a hear- 
ing for a Non-partisan Votes for Wom- 
en speech at beth the Republican and 
meetings held in 
last month. The 


Democratic 
Denton, Maryland, 
request was, however, politely re- 
fused both parties. This led to 
Miss Anne Delia Melvin of Baltimore, 
daughter of Mrs. Nannie Melvin, hir- 
ing a “bunting decorated wagon with 
banner trimmed 
horses,’ and giving to the outsiders 
a talk on woman suffrage. It also 
led Henry R. Lewis to give his daugh- 
ter his automobile, and she with Mrs. 
Henry E. Ramsdell, Miss Selia Lucas, 
Mrs. Melvin and Hugh Esmond Rams- 
dell, covered about 90 miles of Caro- 
line County roads, distributing litera- 
ture to all voters. The Maryland suf- 
fragists say that the Eastern Shore 
work will be pushed with vigor and 
that the showing cf this section of the 
State when the Legislature of 1912 
acts on the suffrage bill is expected 
to show the results. 


mass 


by 


its star spangled 


RUSHING BRATTLE HALL 





(Continued from Page 393) 
seats were filled; all the standing 
room was taken; an eager crowd wait- 
ed outside, and pushed and demanded 
admittance. Several of the most per- 
sistent young men were hcisted to the 
shoulders of their comrades and as- 
sisted through the second-story win- 
dows. and the crowd inside and out- 


gained 
the officers 
League for 
stop them. 
closed and locked. 
gan; the room became close; 


of the Harvard Men’s 


dows 
doors. 


hard task on their hands. 








The officers of the League had a, women 
They had “male”: 


j it would not 
side cheered and applauded. Several i legal right to vote for U. S. 
entrance in this way before in any 


They 


been | had wanted to give their guest a good 


welcome, but feared the meeting 
would not attract a_ representative 
audience. And here was an audience 


so large that it could not get in, and so 
determined to hear that nobody could 
hear! Radcliffe students had been in- 
vited, but there was no room for those 
that came late, and these that came 
early were being suffocated and 
crushed 
point of danger. 
hung from 
of 
stood on 
window sills, stood on boxes and 
steam radiators, and filled every inch 
of the stairways to the galleries. 

The meeting was characterized by 
great excitement throughout. The 
students were ready to cheer and clap 
and stamp at every point made. They 
hailed every announcement made by 
the League's with delight. 
A crowd pushing one cf the sons of 
“Old Harvard” two-story 
window while a crowd inside pushed 
him back again the 
best of sport, and was cheered to the 
echo, Even when a steam-pipe gave 
Way unusual and a 
rush steam water frightened 
some and scattered all in its vicinity, 
there was no question but that it was 
just much added to the fun, and 
one ycung man seemed to express the 
sentiments of all when he slapped the 
nearest 
claimed, “Hurrah, I'm glad | came!” 

Mrs. Pankhurst was in her element. 
She seemed almost impatient for Dr. 
Wesselhoeft to introduce her. She 
evidently likes a spirited crowd, and 
it Was easy to see that the enthusiasm 
dear to her heart. She 
has never been received with greater 
enthusiasm, and it certain that 
young Harvard men now 
have an understanding cf her and her 
cause such as will enable them to de- 
fend her and the movement she repre- 
most effectively in the future. 
Any suffragist in Harvard Square or 
Harvard grounds that night would 
have been gratified to hear the discus- 


The sons of Harvard 
banisters, from the tops 


doors, from steam pipes; they 


president 
through a 


was considered 


under burdens 


of and 


so 


man on the shoulder and ex- 


of youth is 


is 


scores of 


sents 


sions that followed. In couples and 
groups and crowds they discussed 
militant methods, equal suffrage in 


America, laws and governments, Na- 
tions and rulers, and what they “are 
going to do about it.” 

A. E. R. 


A MEMORIAL 


As to Popular Election of U. S. 
Senators 


Mrs. Bennett of Richmond, 
Mrs. Desha Breckinridge of Lexington 
and Mrs. John Castleman of Louis- 
ville, members of the Congressional 
Committee the Kentucky Equal 
Rights Association, have addressed to 
the U. S. Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives a Memorial setting forth the 
following points: 


James 


of 


That women constitute about one- 
half of the adult people of the several 
States of this Union: 

That the proposed Amendment of 
our Federal Constitution now before 
Congress which professes to provide 
for the election of U. S. Senators by 
“the people of the several States” 
reads as follows: “The Senate of the 
United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, elected by 
the people thereof, for six years; and 
each Senator shall have one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State 
Legislature”: 

That this Amendment, if adopted as 
it now stands, would confer upon wom- 
en as well as men a legal right to vote 
for U. S. Senators in Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, Colorado, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia, where “male” has ceased to be 
one of the qualifications requisite for 
the electors of the most numerous 
branch of their State Legislatures. But 
confer upon women a 
Senators 
States, where 

qualifications 


other 
of the 


of the 


“male” is one 


Woman Suffrage could requisite for the electors of the most 
Then the windows were numerous branch of these State Legis- 
The speaking be- latures. 
the win- requires the people of these States to 
had to be opened, and the police , possess the qualification of “male” be- 


' J 
were called to guard the windows and fore they have a legal right to vote 
and no!on so,” urged the undutiful heir. “She 


Because this Amendment now 


States Senators, 
the qualification 


for United 


possess of 


in the crowd almost to the 


the backs of seats, sat on’ 





Christmas 
Gifts 


FOR MEN 


We invite attention to the collec- 
tion of useful and attractive arti- 
cles in our Furnishing Goods 
Department suitable for Christmas 
Presents to men and suggest that 
at a men’s store such things may 
be purchased with peculiar advan- 
tage. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS 
Neckwear......... 50c to 3.50 
Silk Hosiery 50c to 3.50 
Gloves, lined and unlined, 

1.50 to 8.00 
S| 50c to 2.50 
Initial Handkerchiefs, box of 

a Ee: 1.50 to 3.00 
Mufflers. ........2.50 to 15.00 
Novelties in Jewelry and 
l.eather Goods. English and 
\merican Neckwear. English 
Motor Scarfs. English Golf 
Vests, Mufflers in Silk and An- 
gora. Combination soxes 
Cravat, Hose and Handker- 
chief matched. And a host of 
other useful articles of men’s 
attire, 


SHOP EARLY 


We Issue Gift Certificates 
Redeemable in Merchandise 


MACULLAR 
PARKER 
COMPANY 


400 Washington St., Boston 
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That this Amendment does not now 
require the people of each State to be 
able to vote for the most numerous 
branch of its State Legislature in or 
der to have a legal right to vote for 
U. S. Senators, and it can be altered in 
such a way as to make it confer upon 
women a legal right to vote for U. S 
Senators and yet leave these States in 
the exercise of a constitutional right 
to prescribe “male” as one of the qual- 
ifications for the electors of the most 
numerous branch of their State Legis- 
latures: 

That this can be done by removing 
that clause of this Amendment which 
requires the people of each State to 
all of the qualifications that 
requisite for the electors of the 

numerous branch of the State 
Legislature before they have the legal 
right to vote for U. S. Senators, and 
substituting for this clause one that 
prescribes such things as qualifications 


possess 
are 
most 


for the electors of U. S. Senators as 
men and women possess in common: 
And that we therefore most re- 


spectfully petition you, the Honorable 
Members of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, to alter 
this proposed Amendment of our Fed 
eral Constitution and make it say: 
“The Senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two Senators from each 
State elected for six years, by such of 
the people thereof as are 21 years old, 
of sound mind, and unconvyicted by law 
of any crime.” 


Several State Conventions have al- 
ready adopted this memorial. lEvery 
effort should be made to get women 


a share in the popular electicn of Sen- 
ators. 


ALL ARE CONVERTED 


(Concluded from Page 393) 
have liked to keep it as a souvenir, 
and on seeing it disappear into the 
box took one cf the specimen ballots 
hanging at the entrance and 
it carefully away in her hand-bag.” 

The women, on the whole, seemed 
to enjoy voting. One emerged 
the booth, her face wreathed 
smiles: ‘She smiled all the 
down to D street, where, owing to her 
rapturous absence cf mind, she was 
almost run down by a trolley-car. Did 
she resent it? No! She smiled 
sweetly on the frightened motorman 
and passed on, still smiling.” 


tucked 


from 
in 
way 


“Oh, that my son should wish to 
marry an actress!” shrieked the proud 
patrician mother. “Now, ma, don't take 
isn’t really an actress; she only think 
she is.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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A QUESTION OF EFFICIENCY 





The large vote cast by women in California, and especially 
in Los Angeles, is looked upon by the general public as scoring 
a strong point for equal suffrage. Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge of 
New York, the president of the newly-formed National “Anti” 
Association, protests against this view. The large vote, she 
says, showed not that a great number of women wanted to vote, 
but that even the Antis felt compelled by their consciences to 
vote when issues so momentous were at stake. But why should 
they have felt compelled, if they could really have affected 
the election more powerfully by their indirect influence without 
voting? . 

Here ti where the stock argument of the anti-suffragists 
breaks down under the stress of a practical emergency. In 
their literature and in their public speeches they constantly 
assert that women would find the ballot not a help but a hin- 
drance in getting anytking that they want; that they would 
be seriously hampered by it in carrying any point they might 
think desirable; in short, that indirect influence minus a vote 
is more effective than indirect influence plus a vote. But, when 
reminded that they could still confine themselves to indirect 
influence and would not be forced to vote, they say that they 
would be practically forced to do so, because otherwise the 
women of opposite opinions would carry the election the wrong 
way. It is as though they should insist that bows and arrows 
were more effective than firearms, and at the same time should 
say that if their enemies adopted firearms, they would have 
to adopt them too, or be beaten. 

A laughable example of this lack of logic was shown at a 
legislative hearing in Massachusetts some years ago. The Suf- 
irage Association had asked for full suffrage and the W. C. T. U. 
for license suffrage. The Anti-Suffrage Asscciation opposed 
both measures. During the first part of the hearing, which 
was devoted to full suffrage, the Anti speakers declared that 
women could accomplish anything they wished much more 
easily without a vote than with it. During the second part, 
which dealt with license suffrage, they urged that this particu- 
lar measure would be particularly disastrous, because women 
would carry no-license by their votes in many towns where 
they would not be able to elect no-license officers, and hence 
the law would not be enforced. If their claim for the greater 
efficiency of indirect influence had been true, women could have 
elected no-license officers by their indirect influence in more 
towns than they could have carried for no-license by their votes. 
This was self-evident; yet they did not see it. 

In California, and especially in Los Angeles, it has been ludi- 
crous to behold women most earnestly implored to vote by the 
very men and the very papers that had been assuring them 
for the past year that they could not vote without unsexing 
themselves, destroying their homes and subverting the founda- 
tions of society; and assuring them also that the power of a 
vote was nothing compared with the power of that feminine 
influence which they would sacrifice forever if they demeaned 
themselves by going to the ballot box. That sort of nonsense 
dies a speedy death when women once get the right to vote. 

A BO 


THE WOMEN AND “DRASTIC PROHIBITION” 





Another foolish prophecy exploded by the Los Angeles 
election is that all the women might vote one way and all the 
men another. There was no disposition shown by the women 
to align themselves against the men as a separate woman’s 
party, but the women, like the men, divided according to their 





assertion is now made that the women defeated it. A majority 
of the women probably voted against it; but no one with the 
slightest knowledge of the circumstances can suppose that with- 
out the women’s votes it would have been carried. An article 
from the Cincinnati Enquirer, ascribing its defeat to the women, 
has been reprinted by the liquor-dealers for circulation among 
temperance people; which shows that the hostility of the liquor 
interest to woman suffrage remains unabated. A. S. B. 





THE PERILS OF SCHOOL-TEACHING 





Statistics lately published throw a new light upon the ques- 
tion of better pay for teachers. They seem fully to establish 
the fact that teaching must be classed among the extra-hazardous 
occupations. 

Since 1904, in New York, 1,492 teachers have been retired. 
Of these, only one-tenth were retired on account of age cr length 
of service. The other nine-tenths had given out, either physi- 
cally or mentally. More than a third of the whole number—39 
per cent.—were suffering from nervous break-down. Many had 
developed heart disease. 





Among the causes that break American teachers down 
before their time are over-large classes, the necessity of teaching 
two relays cf pupils when there are not seats enough for all, so 
that part of them have to be placed on half time; the fact that 
many children come to schoo] suffering with contagious diseases; 
and ill-ventilated and unwholesome schoolrooms. 

Consider these amazing figures: In the whole United States 
there are only 18 cities—less than two per cent.—where the 
schoclroom floors are washed oftener than once a week. There 
are only seven per cent. of the cities where the floors are washed 
as often as once a week. In more than 85 per cent. they are not 
washed as often as once a month. In nearly half of the cities 
they are not washed oftener than twice a year. In one-third of 
the cities they are not washed oftener than once a year. In five 
per cent. of the cities they are never washed at all. 

There are cnly 31 cities in the United States that wash their 
schoolroom windows once a week. Only one-fifth of the cities 
wash them as often as once a month. Only half the cities wash 
them as often as three times a year. In seven cities the windows 
are never washed, and in one-fourth of the cities they are washed 
not oftener than once a year. 

Let all our readers inquire how it is in their own cities. 
They may be surprised at the result. 

Lyman A. Best, of the New York Board of Retirement, says 
in the Journal of Education: 

“Studies made by the writer concerning the prevalence of 
contagious diseases among children of the city at different 
periods of the year show conclusively that under conditions as 
they prevail in mest schools of the city,—improper ventilation, 
improper sweeping and dusting, the use of the common drinking 
cup,—the schoolroom is the centre from which many coinagious 
diseases are distributed. The occupation of a teacher as well as 
that of a pupil must be classed as extra-hazardc.2 as long as the 
schoolroom is contaminated by bacteria-laden dust.” 

The children as well as the teachers are subjected to all 
these dangers, and, being young and tender, are even less fitted 
to resist them. And nine-tenths of these bad conditions are pre- 
ventible and wholly needless. 

If soldiers and firemen are entitled to pensions, teachers 
have an even stronger claim to them. They render their country 
not only valuable service, but highly dangerous service. And 
the great mass of this noble army of “soldiers of the common 
good” are women. Let this be remembered when it is said that 
women ought not to vote because they do not risk their lives 
for their country. A. 8S. B. 


STAR CHAMBER METHODS 





A good deal of unfavorable comment has been called out 
by the action of the Pennsylvania Assoc>tion Opposed to Wom- 
an Suffrage. The other day it announced a public meeting at 
which arguments against equal suffrage were to be set forth. 
A number of suffragists went and took seats in the front row. 
All were required to leave. The managers of the meeting said 
they would not permit the presence of any women except those 
who were members or meant to become members. 

The Massachusetts “Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women” in its early days held public 
meetings, and often supplied a speaker to take the negative in 
debates. Now it holds allits meetings in private, refuses to take 
part in any debates, and makes it a cast-iron rule not even to 
send out a speaker to present the anti side of the question any- 
where, except upon the express condition that no one shall be 
allowed to attempt any reply. 

The suffragists are eager to get opponents to come to their 
meetings, because they hope to convert them. There is more 
joy in the Suffrage Association over the presence of one Anti 
than over that of a hundred just persons who need no conver- 
sion. The Antis, on the other hand, carefully exclude suffragists 
from their meetings, apparently feeling that it is hopeless to 
try to convert them. Their leaders probably do not know that 
the anti arguments will not hold water, but they act exactly 
as if they did know it. A. 8. B. 


INJUSTICE COSTLY 





The militant suffragettes are said to have broken $250,000 
worth of glass in their last demonstration. When statistics were 
published to show that most American gir of the present gen- 
eration are taller than their mothers, a facetious editor re- 
marked, “They come high, but we must have them.” Injustice 
to women comes high in England in these days, but Mr. Asquith 
still thinks he must have it. A. 8. B. 


HISTORY AS SHE IS WROTE 











convictions on the general questions at stake. The leaders of 
all parties unite in testifying to the women’s honesty and 
earnestness, to their decorous behavior, and to the orderliness 
of a very exciting election, owing to the presence of thousands) 
of women at the polls. | 

On one point a pious howl will undoubtedly be raised against 
the women by the Antis. There was a proposal before the 
voters for “drastic prohibition”—so drastic that it would have 
been illegal for a private family to have any wine in the house! 
for their own drinking. As Los Angeles is the center of a wine-| 
growing region, this proposal would certainly have been 
defeated on a vote of the men alone. It was defeated on a 
vote of the men and women taken together; and the absurd 


An anonymous correspondent of the Boston Morning Jour- 





nal writes: 

“Woman suffrage has led to anarchy. In the 80’s Kansas 
extended the ballot to women. Then ensued a veritable ‘reign 
of terror.’ Political scandals increased, riots were common, 
business was stifled; in a word, so disastrous were the results 
that a few years later the project was condemned by an over- 
whelming vote of disgusted men and women.” 

This will be news to the Kansans. Full municinal suffrage 
was extended to the women of Kansas in 1887. Sone ‘ime after 
a letter was sent to the Chief Justice and all tke Justices of 
the State Supreme Court, asking how it worked. 
in substance with Chief Justice W. A. 


All concurred 
Johnston, who wrote: 





——————— 
“The results have been highly beneficial. In consequence 
elections are more orderly and fair, a higher class of = our 
are chosen, and we have cleaner and stronger city governme oe 

At any time in the last 24 years the Kansas bekeen 
which consists of men alone and is elected by men alone a “ 
have repealed municipal woman suffrage if it had chosen, = 
has never been any serious attempt at repeal. The “ie re 
such a motion was made the press reports said that it ae 
voted down almost unanimously, and “amid a ripple of hse 
ment.” 

For nearly 20 years active Anti-Suffrage Associations at th 
East have been diligently gathering all the adverse testimoa, 
that they could find. If they have found in all Kansas en 
respectable men who assert over their own names and Stee 
that woman suffrage has had any bad results, the fact does me 
appear in their published literature. 

Far from repealing municipal suffrage, the last Legislature 
of Kansas, by more than a two-thirds majority, Submitted to 
the voters an amendment granting full suffrage to women, and 
it is now pending. The letter to the Boston Morning Journal 
is a sample of the monstrous historical misstatements that are 
spread without scruple by opponents of equal rights. 





SOME MILITANT HUSBANDS 





The New York Telegram says: “Photograph of Mrs. Fw 
Pethick Lawrence, militant suffragette just sentenced to a 
month in jail for striking a London ‘bobby’ in the face, rather 
whets the curiosity for a peep at the picture of Mr. F. W 
Pethick Lawrence.” 

Any reporter with a camera could have got a good snapshot 
of Mr. Pethick Lawrence the other day when he stood up ina 
big suffrage meeting to give $5000 to the cause. Seévera! times 
before this he has put a lump sum of that amount into the 
women's “war chest.” The husbands of the militant suffragettes 
are usually warm sympathizers, and back their wives up jp 
every way. 

Other husbands—one of them an alderman—give |ibera| 
contributions when their wives take part in a demonstraticn, 
and some who cannot give money give personal service. Mrs 
Mary Leigh, who was described by the magistrate the other 
day as the worst and most persistent offender of all, has a par- 
ticularly courageous and muscular husband. He is a ship's 
steward, and takes part in suffrage demonstrations for love of 
the cause, when ashore. Being a man of tremendous personal 
strength, if he wants to ask an inconvenient question of a 
Cabinet minister at a public meeting, Mr. Leigh first gets his 
back against the wall, and then the enraged ushers find it almost 
impossible to remove him. Mrs. Leigh is described as a small 
but very shapely woman, of the most indomitable courage. She 
was the first of the militants to break a window, now some years 
ago. She underwent forcible feeding in prison for many weeks, 
until she was brought to death’s door. Then, as she still showed 
no signs of giving in, she was released. Mr. Alfred Hawkins, 
another militant husband, has a medal for valiant service in 
the war navy. Though an old man, he still has all the pluck 
of youth. When ruffianly anti-suffragists broke his leg (for 
which he afterwards got $500 damages) he persisted in wear. 
ing his Votes for Women badge while confined to his bed in 
the hospital, and talked suffrage to all the doctors and nurses 
When he was able to go out on crutches he was given a great 
reception by the suffragists. The ardent interest in the cause 
felt by so many women in England has spread to not a few 
men, and men who are anything but “mollycoddles.” 

A. 8. B 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 





There are at least two million people in this country who 
know that they are suffragists and have proved it, either by 
joining suffrage associations or by signing petitions, or by pass- 
ing resolutions in favor. There are several other millions who 
are unconscious suffragists, and who will soon wake up. But 
if the two million, who already know their own opinions, would 
simply take the trouble to use little “votes for women” seals 
or stickers on their Christmas letters and parcels, think what 
the results would be. Many millions of people would see that 
slogan, “Votes for women,” once more, and some would see it 
for the first time, as the mail matter went from hand to hand; 
and what people see they think about, and to think about “votes 
for women” is to declare for the cause, in nine cases out of 
ten. Suppose each of these two million of suffragists used 
only one seal on one parcel or letter, there would be $20,000 
spent for the cause, and a very reasonable amount of that 
would be profit. What a little thing to do! When our work is 
crying aloud for expansion at every turn, and we can help it 
along so easily as this, why not do it? Why not be one of the 
two million suffragists, who, knowing that all of the two million 
will not, alas! read this gentle reminder, will, therefore, make 
up for the inattention of the others, by using hundreds of seals. 
and will keep it up the whole year through? 

The National Association proposes to issue new kinds at 
seals at intervais—and even several kinds at a time, to suit al! 
tastes and temperaments. For the present, we have the new 
lil arty seal in Christmas red. (See advertising columns.) The 
vision of what we might do with the money raised by an enor- 
mous and steady use of “votes for women” seals by a thought- 
fui and conscientious suffrage public, is fairly exhilarating. We 
might soon have a “sticker fund” and use it for publicity work 
of all sorts, making it create more and more of the kind of 
thing which produced it in the beginning. 

There is scarcely a suffragist to be found who would not and 
could not add a penny seal to all personal mail matter sen! 
out. The seals do not even cost a penny each, when bought 
by the hundred, but only 75 cents, and, moreover, they come in 
convenient little books of 100 each, and when ten or more 
bocks are bought, they cost only 50 cents a hundred. Indeed, 
a “two for a cent” service to the suffrage cause is not to be 
scorned, especially when it advertises the cause and fills the 
war-chest simultaneously. 

So use the Christmas seals now, and look out for more 
varieties to be announced later in the year. And remember 
that the Postmaster General has rescinded the regulation 
debarring the seals from the face of mail matter until January 
Ist, sO we can say “Votes for women” front and back, like 4 
sandwich board, if we wish. 

The Headquarters Office hereby offers a prize of Ten Dol- 
lars for the best design sent in before March ist for a new “votes 
for women” seal. The jury will be made up of the members of 
the National Literature Committee and the Official Board. 
Mary Ware Dennett. 
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Is DEEPLY STIRRED 





creat impression Made In Rhode 
island by Mrs. Pankhurst—New Im- 
petus to Suffrage Activities 





Mrs. Sara M. Algeo of Providence 
writes: 

«4 deep impress upon the hearts 
of Providence people was made by 
irs. Pankhurst. Never have I seen 
them so stirred to admiration and 
sympathy, except in such rare times 
as the return of E. Benjamin An- 
jrews or at the great mass meetings 
when Jane Addams spoke. Already 
the results of her visit are manifest. 
4 Man’s Equal Suffrage League has 
peen formed; a Woman’s Forum has 
peen added te the popular organiza- 
tion known as the Men’s Forum; 
headquarters are being sought by the 
State Suffrage Association and the 
College Equal Suffrage League; and 
there is a marked influx of members. 
4 great revival of interest in equal 
suffrage is spreading threughout the 
State, as is shown by the discussion 
in churches, the demand for speakers 
and the tea-table talk,” 





The Providence Journal says: 

“Mrs. Pankhurst came and saw and 
conquered. The women of Provi- 
dence who are interested either for or 
against equal suffrage may have their 
own ideas of the merits of “militant” 
suffrage, but the hundreds of them 
who went to the Providence Opera 
House are a unit in the opinion that 
the leader of that movement in Great 
Britain is a woman of most extraor- 
dinary and appealing parts. a born 
orator, full of unquestioned charm 
and personality, 

“She held her audience for nearly 
two hours with a brilliant address, 
during the course of which she told 
the story of the work of the English 
militants in a style so full of earnest- 
ness and power, and so full of femin- 
inity as well, that she captivated all 
who listened to her. 

“A remarkable feature of the recep- 
tion accorded her was that a number 
of members of the anti-suffrage 
league, who are diametrically opposed 
to all suffrage propaganda, militant 
or otherwise, made no effort to dis- 
guise their admiration of the woman 
and many times during the speech 
were most genereus in their expres- 
sions of their approval of the senti- 
ments she expressed. 

“It was easy to see how this frail 
and quiet little woman who has 
braved imprisonment, Mdegradation 
and the cutting off of social friend- 
‘ships, has been followed in her cru- 
sade by hundreds of thousands of her 
sex in the most remarkable struggle 
of its kind that the world has ever 
known. It was easy to realize too 
that her whole being is wrapped up 
in her cause, and that she is tremen- 
dously in earnest. 

“Those who went to hear a stri- 
dent professional agitator, ranting 
about the wrongs of her sex, must 
have been surprised into silence. The 
stand in which Mrs. Pankhurst is en- 
gaged may at times call for the use 
of stones and the aid of noisy demon- 
strations, but her great weapens are 
manifestly her sincerity, her quiet, 
but wonderfully appealing voice, her 
sanity and breadth of mind, and 
above all, her womanliness.” 

At the request of some of the Rhode 
Island suffragists two young women 
were sent from Boston to Providence 
to sell The Woman’s Journal on the 
streets, first to herald her coming, a 
week ahead, and seecnd, on the day 
of her arrival. “The Suffragette,” by 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s daughter, and The 
Woman’s Journal were popular at the 
meeting. As Jeurnal “newsies” were 
new to Providence they got their pic- 
tures in the paper and some good ad- 
vertising of the cause resulted. 

A. E. R. 


—_——_ 


GROWING PAINS 





Contributors who find it inconven- 
ient to be obliged to send in their 
material for The Woman's Journal 
early in the week should be consoled 
by the fact that it is the quadrupling 
of our circulation which now ¢om- 
pels the paper to go to press Wed 
nesday instead of Thursday. Other- 
wise the big edition cannot be got 
off the press in time. 





BUYING OF VOTES 


The Women of Adams County Always 
Protested Against It 








Judge A. Z. Blair contributes to Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine for November an in- 
teresting account of the wholesale 
buying and selling of votes in Adams 
County, Ohio, te which he at last put 
a stop. The practice prevailed to an 
extraordinary extent, and was abso- 
lutely shameless. He remembers see- 
ing “a voter auctioned off to the high- 
est bidder of the two precinct leaders 
like a horse or a hog” in front of the 





court house at West Union, and there 
were present as interested spectators 
the prosecuting attorney, the sheriff of 
the county, and the Mayor and 
marshal of West Union. But “the | 
practice was set so hard and fast that | 
men paid no attention to it.” Among | 
the vote-buyers were “church mem- 
bers, merchants, county and _ school 
officials.” 

But the women were not com- 
placent. Judge Blair testifies that 
“the womanhood of Adams county” 
were never reconciled to the custom, 
and “their continual hostility,” he 
says, “has finally resulted, I hope, in 
its abolishment.” The Judge began 
to feel the pressure of the good influ- 
ence himself: 

“My own mother, from the time 
when I went out in the evenings to 
work in one of the ‘money fights,’ 
never ceased to protest against the 
idea. After I married my wife took 
the same view. By the early ’90s 
many men, under promise to their 
womenfolk, refused to engage longer 
in the practice or to continue its sup- 
port.” 

The New York Sun says: 

“It must be conceded that Judge 
Blair shows great moral courage in 
turning the searchlight on his own 
political past and making a clean 
breast of the fact that the women of 
the community set their faces stern- 
ly against vote-buying while he prac- 
tised it, and that in the end they re- 
claimed him. 

“As a psychological study, whether 
the microscope be used on Judge 
Blair himself or on his neighbors, this 
narrative is one of the most extraor- 
dinary that we have ever read. If 
the women do not use it as an equal 
suffrage argument they will be blind 
to their opportunity.” 

Judge Lindsey says that in Colorado 
there is not more than one woman to 
a hundred men who sells her vote. 





FRANKLY FICTITIOUS 





’ Richard Barry has just brought out 
an anti-suffrage novel. When Mr. 
Barry writes fiction about woman suf- 
frage and publishes it as fiction, we 
have nothing to say. What we object 
to is his writing fiction about woman 
suffraze and publishing it as fact. 





MEETS AN EMERGENCY 


(Cencluded from Page 393) 





a spirited address in which she had 
taken her audience more completely 
into her confidence on militant meth- 
eds than she had ever done before. 
She had been telling, among other 
things, how “Votes for Women,” the 
newspaper of her society, had gained 
its great power, and how distinguished 
women had sold it on the streets and 
thus enormously increased its circula- 
tion. She had said that The Wom- 
an’s Journal ought easily to have a 


circulation of 300,000, and that in 
Boston, the home of the national 
paper, it ought to be particularly 
strong. When she had finished her 
address, the woman presiding said 


there were ten minutes befcre Mrs. 
Pankhurst would have to leave for 
her lecture before the Harvard stu- 
dents, and that a limited number of 
questions could be asked. 

The minutes were flying and a 
precious opportunity seemed about to 
be lost. Then the business manager 
of The Woman’s Journal arose and 
said: 

“If no one has a question to ask of 
Mrs. Pankhurst, may I ask her what 
she would do if she were in my place 
this afternoon? I am feeling particu- 
larly crestfallen because I have just 
had a telephone conversation with the 
president of the Harvard Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage, and he 
says he would rather not have us sell 
The Woman’s Journal at the meeting 
this afternoon because nothing is to 
be sold there; everything is to be 
given away; and as he wants to 
enroll members, he does not want to 
drive the men away by trying to sell 
them anything. 

“T had been counting on this as a 
most opportune time to sell, and was 
preparing to send cur most attractive 
“newsies,” but this new League has 
been so courageous and has already 
had so much difficulty with the Cor- | 
poration that I hesitate to sell papers | 
there if it will in any way hinder 
them in their good work or embarrass 
What ought we to do?” | 


them. 
Mrs. Pankhurst answered: “If pst 
do not want you to sell, all you) 


ladies here might buy up a quantity | 


of Journals with your own money and | 








PLAN FOR CHRISTMAS 


In making plans for Christmas 
you will wish to have the following 
new offer of The Woman’s Journal 
before you. We will give 

An attractive Christmas card to 

send when offering The Journal 

as a present 

A Christmas card with a telling 

suffrage motto and picture for 

2 new subscriptions for a year 

“The Light,” a short story which 

was run serially in The Journal, 

for 2 new yearly subscriptions 

“The Eleventh Hour in the Life 

of Julia Ward Howe,” by her 

daughter, Maud Howe Elliott, 
for 3 new yearly subscriptions 

A new votes for women pin, not 

a button, suitable to wear on 

dressy occasions, for 3 new sub- 

scriptions yearly 

“Dreams,” by Olive Schreiner, 

for 3 new yearly subscriptions 

“The Suffragette,” by E. Sylvia 

Pankhurst, for 4 new yearly sub- 

scriptions 

“Woman and Labor,” by Olive 

Schreiner, for 6 new yearly sub- 

scriptions 

“The American Suffragette,” a 

novel, for 6 new yearly subscrip- 

tions 

“What Eight Million Women 

Want,” by Rheta Child Dorr, for 

8 new yearly subscriptions 














let the girls give them to the boys 
outside the meeting. That is what we 
would do in my country. The oppor- 
tunity ought not to be lost.” 

Immediately there was a murmur of 
apprcval in all parts of the room. En- 
thusiasm was kindling. Miss Alice 
Carpenter said: “I wish to pay for 
10 Journals to be given to the Har- 
vard students this afternoon.” 

“We wish to send 10,” said the Drs. 
Pope. 

“Put down 
Schlesinger. 

“I will pay for 10,” said Mrs. Linds- 
ey. 


20 for me,” said Mrs. 


“Put me down for 15,” said Mrs. 
Chase. 

“One hundred,” said cne; “Ten,” 
“Ten,” “Ten,” “Sin.” “Pitty,” Ose 
hundred,” said others, each offering 


one dollar, fifty cents, two dollars, or 
five, according to their orders. Near- 
ly $20 was thus taken in on the spur 
of the moment and in about five min- 
utes’ time. Mrs. Pankhurst’s automo- 
bile took one large bundle of Journals 
to give away and Miss Carpenter to 
give them out, and three other women 
hired a taxi to rush more papers and 
four women to distribute them at 
Brattle Hall in Cambridge. 

For several months we have been 
preparing to launch a big plan to have 
The Journal sold in large numbers at 
all suffrage meetings and cn the 
streets of the cities and towns 
throughout the country. We have 
been raising money for the plan and 
have been mapping out the country 
and perfecting an organization to 
carry on an immense enterprise. We 
have also started a series of articles, 
being printed on the last page of The 
Jcurnal every week, which = are 
planned to interest and arouse the 
women who are not active in the suf- 
frage movement. 

Our plan was launched last week by 
Mrs. Pankhurst, and it all came about 
through the refusal of the Corporation 
of Harvard College to allow her to 
speak in a college hall. By saying 
that The Journal cculd easily have a 
circulation of over 300,000 she justi- 
fied our faith, and by filling her audi- 
ence with enthusiasm for the paper 
so that they contributed liberally she 
showed how it can be done. Not only 
was money contributed to pay for the 
papers used at Brattle Hall, but no 
less than one dczen women said they 
were willing to go on the street with 
the paper! And that is not all: more 
newsies have volunteered to sell 
papers on the streets of Boston than 
ever before, ameng them three boys 
and two young men, and one woman 
has volunteered to give her services 
in The Journal office every day to help 
carry out the plan of having the na- 
tional organ sold all over the coun- 
try. Watch us grow! 

Now lIcok at the three sketches on 
page 1. They are intended to give a 
suggestion of the enthusiasm among 
the women who contributed to send 
The Journal to the students of Har- 
vard. They show the students “rush- 
ing” Brattle Hall, and a little ladder 
of wood that will be sent on applica- 
tion to any Suffrage League. 


“90,” “30,” ete., and the little woman 
climbing up the ladder is ambitious to 
have The::Journal sold in your 
League! She can be moved from rung 
to rune as fast as the League gets 10 


Each | 
ked “10,” 
rung of the ladder is mar "| 
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Please meation the Journal in your purchases and mail orders 
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new subscribers or sells 10 copies of 
The Journal each week. 


We believe that American women 
are fully as ingenious in inventing 
ways to make their cause a success 
as are their English sisters. But we 
have get to prove it! Mrs. Pankhurst 
told of two methods used in her coun- 
try for boosting the circulation of her 
paper. Her suffrage organization de- 
cided that “Votes for Women” must 
be sold on the news stands. A wom- 
an weuld then go to the news stand in 
her district and say: “Can you sell 
our paper here? I believe you will 
have a demand for it. If you will take 
12 papers a week, I will buy one at 
once, and if the others are not sold 
by the end of the week I will buy the 
other eleven. Of course you will not 
expect to sell unless you display them 
and advertise them; so I will leave 
this pester with you.” This method 
worked well and was ore means of 
making “Votes for Womn” the pow- 
erful paper that it has g own to be in 
six years. 

In the second place, the English suf- 
fragists decided that their paper must 
be sold on the streets by girls and 
women. “But,” they said, “it will be 
hard for most women and girls to do 
it at first. We who have ‘handles to 
our names’ will dress up in our good 
clothes and go on the street and sell 
our paper. It will then be easy for 
those who have not money and posi- 
tion to do so. We must start it and 
pave the way for others.” So titled 
women, well dressed, representing so- 
cial position and influence, began to 
sell the English suffrage paper and 
have made a great success. 

Our plan to organize a strong 
corps of women and girls, such as we 
Boston, to sell The Journal 
week on the streets or from 
house to house or at suffrage meet- 
ings throughout the country. 

We hope that women of culture, 
women cf leisure, women of position, 
college women, working women will 
join in making this a recognized in- 
stitution in suffrage work. 

We are prepared to furnish instruc- 
tions tc Leagues that wish to take up 
the work and do not know hew to be- 
gin. 

We will furnish a speech written 
with the express purpose of arousing 
enthusiasm for this project. 

We are prepared to furnish posters 
to give to newsdealers. 

We will furnish the little wooden 
ladder described elsewhere in this 
issue, that it may be hung on the wall 
at all League meetings and that the 
chairman may point to it in arousing 
interest and enthusiasm as an incen- 
tive for the work. 

We are prepared to furnish letters 
with full instructions for Leagues to 
pattern on in asking girls and women 
to volunteer. 

We are ready to furnish new Votes 


is 


have in 


every 


for Women bags for use in selling 
papers. 
We .will furnish a leaflet of “Ob- 


jections Answered”—if anyone finds 
objections to selling the national suf- 
frage papers on the streets. This 
leaflet will also tell hew to make the 
work highly entertaining and enjoy- 
able. Not the least valuable part of 
the “stunt” is the fun a woman gets 
‘out of it! 

| In extreme cases, we will send an 
‘experienced “newsy” to show how it 
is done—provided the distance is not 
‘ 











THE FORERUNNER 


BY 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
67 WALL S8T., NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A 


Domestic $1.00 
a Canada 1.12 
" Foreign 1.25 


This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman’s best 
and newest work; her social philosephy, 
verse, satire, fiction, ethical teaching, 
humor, and comment. 

It stands for Human-ness in Women, and 
in Men: for better methods of Child-cul- 
ture: for the New Ethics, the New Eco- 
nomics, the New World we are to make 

are making. 


Bound Vols. of each year, postpaid, $1.40 


Books by Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
(Postpaid) 


Women and Economics ............... $1.50 
Concerning Children ................. 1.25 
In This Our World (verse) ........... 1.25 
The Yellow Wallpaper (story) .cccce 50 
MD WN ea6.0s 5i6 de0d00%0sencera eoee 1.10 
Be ae 1.10 
What Diantha Did (novel) .......... 1.10 
The Man-made World ............... 1.10 
Moving the Mountain ................ 1.10 

P60 C0OS 000 CONOR EES 1.10 


The Crux (novel) 
too great from New York or Boston, 
or provided the League is in earnest 
enough to raise money for traveling 
expenses. 

If you want toe give equal suffrage 
in your community a new lease of 
life and if you want your national suf- 
frage paper to become mighty for the 
cause, will you prove it by applying 
at once for suggestions and help in 
starting the werk in your League? 
Unless this work is taken up with 
enthusiasm before January 20, it will 
lose in effectiveness. Shall we not 
strike while the iron is hot and take 
the country by storm with scores and 
hundreds of newsies in every State in 
the Union? Remember that “great 
oaks from little acorns grow,” and 
that no League is too humble to be- 
gin the New Year with this great 
educational work! A. E. R. 





Reports of half a dozen State An- 
nual Meetings are crowded out this 
week by the Christmas advertising 
and Mrs. Catt’s letter from South Af. 
rica. But suffragists in every State 
will enjoy reading of Mrs. Catt’s 
South African experiences. 





Miss Ada L. James, president of 
the Political Equality League of Wis- 
consin, writes: “I think it is safe for 
you to bank on Wisconsin, for we in- 
tend to win this campaign. Wisconsin 
has the pregressive fever just now 
and we women are ambitious to help 
on the progress. I believe our men 
are anxious we should.” 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman has 
written a rich and delectable parody 
on Kipling’s “Female of the Species.” 
It will delight every suffragist. Send 
10 cents in stamps to The Charlton 
Company, 67 Wall street, New York 
City, for the December number of her 
magazine, The Forerunner, which ccn- 
tains it—and contains many other 
good things as well. 
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FIRST SUFFRAGE BALL |Mrs. Edith Webster, North Milwau-' the spirit of equal rights. Several of ADVERTISEMENTS CLASSIFIED 
kee; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs.!them appeared first in The Woman's co he cl 
Was Given by the Political Equality| Nellie King Donaldson, 1536 Kearney | Journal. It is a noteworthy and origi- AGENTS PRINTER 
Association Last May 





avenue, Racine. 
Nellie King Donaldson. 


nal book, and should help to allay the 
fears of those who fear that the new 
woman will not be a good lover. 
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E. L. CRIMES Co. 


Magazine, Book and 
Newspaper Printing 


We have printed The Woman's Journal) 
five years we 


{22 Peari St. : 


THE CARGILL CUMPANY 
* Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Suffrage Post Cards 
Suffrage Stationery 


Interesting proposition. Write today 


LECTURE BUREAU 


WI1. B. FEAKINS 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont writes: 

“On Page 389 of your issue of Dec. 
9 I find under the head ‘First Suf- 
frage Ball’ that you mention the ball 
to be given on Feb. 8 next as the first 
ball to be given by suffragists in New 
York. In this I thin you are in error, 
as the Political Equality Association, 
of which I am president, gave a ball 





CONNECTICUT NOTES 








The Brownings, Their Life and Art. 
By Lilian Whiting. Little, Brown & 
Co. Price $2.50. 

It is hard to make a short notice of 
this delightful book, written with the 
approval and help of the Brownings’ 


Giant Trolley Tour Planned for 
January and February—Woman for 
School Board 


Agents Wanted. 
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As the result of the resignation of 





























one of the members of the Bridgeport! son and dedicated to him. It gives a ‘s te CIVIC PORUM LECTURE BUREAU) ORANGE PEKOE 

at Terrace Garden, New York City, On| poard of education, Mrs. William T.| complete biography of both poets, and REPRESENTS Everywhere Most Popular 
the evening of Saturday, May 6, 1911,| Wincks, president of the Connecticut} is enriched with hitherto unpublished ROMINENT a. hogy len this 
at which, in addition to a short ad-|w g A. has sent a letter to the/ letters and beautiful pictures. Miss LATE Oo RM nent an fad 
dress by me, we had the pleasure Of|poard urging that a woman be ap-| Whiting has touched their wonderful EOPLE wane nenees os ~ 
an address by our National President.| jointed to fill the vacancy. Mrs.| life with an appreciative hand, and in- oe Ghiah eta Genes sow York 35 Gomerercial Whf.. Bostos Ne 
Dr. Shaw. Hincks urges the most careful con-|fused the whole volume with the = : 

“This ball was so largely attended | .igeration of the matter by the mem-| golden glory of Italy. ANNOUNCEMENTS PHOTOGRAPHER ! 
and so extensively written up in the| pers of the board, and in closing sug- ae eee gg Rg — _ 
New York and other papers that |) sests the names of several prominent Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett. Quaker City Office Supply Co. 
hardly see how it could bave compen women, any one of whom would be| Edited by Annie Fields. Houghton, PHILADELPHIA, 39 South 10th St. T 
the attention of The Woman's Jour- 


an honor to this department of the 
city’s government. Just what the 
outcome of this action will be cannot 
be determined as yet. The members 
of the board seem to feel that, al-| show her noble life as nothing else 
though the women have every justiee| could, and are full, as she herself was, 
on their side in making this request,| of sweetness and light. 


Mifflin & Co. Price $1.50. 
Mrs. Fields has done the world a|Circular Letters, Cards, Announcements, 
service in publishing these loving let- Berkshire Typewriter Papers 

ters of the doctcr’'s daughter. They 


HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS 


The best holiday presents ; 
that you can possibly give ‘ ' 


nal, 
“Trusting you will give this space 
in your valuable paper, I am 
“Very truly yours, 
“Alva E. Belmont.” 


Send 26 centsand get one dozen sheets ofour 
best carbon paper. 


LADIES, send two cents postage for sealed 
particulars of new “Rubber Invention,” 















































Mrs. Belmont is right. Under the|the time is not yet ripe for the ap- oan ong i your relatives and friends 
title “That Dangerous First,” an edi-| jointment of a woman. Also they} Boston Days. By Lilian Whiting. Dorr, Toledo, Ohio. are photographs of your- 
ior many years ago uttered a warning|.eem joath to fill the vacancy caused| Little, Brown & Co, self made by E. Chickering il 
igainst saying that anything was be-|»y 4 partisan man with a non-partisan| This is a new edition of Miss Whit- CONCERNING WOMEN Company, 21 West Street 
‘ng done by a woman “for the first} oman. Another argument which| ing’s fine résumé of the early days of Boston. , 
time,” without careful investigation, |tpey offer is that such an innovation] our city. It contains a heartfelt trib-| Miss Belle Squire and a number of ; i 
because so many women were NOW| should be the result of the direct wish| ute to Lucy Stone, whose brave self-) other Chicago women are refusing to If you will present this P 
doing so many progressive things that] or the voters. sacrifice and devotion to her cause re-| pay their taxes, as a protest against Ad. at our studio we will P 
t was highiy unsafe. In this case| go guecessful was the automobile| ceive full honor at Miss Whiting’s| taxation without representation. give you 15% reduction on S 
he original error lay with the New campaign waged in Litchfield County | hands. any photographic work you = 
York woman who sent us the an-| jas: summer that the Connecticut As- Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robertson may desire 
iouncement of the suffrage ball to be) sociation is now making plans for a Mother Carey’s Chickens. By Kate} yaje will fill engagements in the Pa. . p 
‘iven next February, and said it) gigantic campaign which will cover a| Douglas Wiggin. Houghton, Mifflin &| cific Coast States for three weeks be- (27 4 
would he the first of its kind. We|territory embracing three counties|Co., Boston. Price $1.25. ginning Feb. 13. Mrs. Hale is an ar- E Gs; oz mn Aree 
‘urned her manuscript over to the|quring the latter part of January and| In her well-known sprightly fashion,| gent and accomplished suffragist. LDCS CH EC Un 
printer without noticing the mistake. February. These counties which have Mrs. Wiggin tells a touching story of m7 ; 
Jur thanks are due to Mrs. Belmont] peen chosen as the target of the Asso-|the adventures of the Carey family,] porg Marsden and Mary Gaw- ¢ bor 
‘or the correction.—A. S. B. ciation’s energies are by far the most|the mother of whom, widowed but] tnorpe nave started a new “feminist” Roston . 

important of the eight counties in the|dauntless, leads her four children weekly, The Freewoman, at 9 John 
A HOWLING MOB State. The anti-suffragists have be-| through many trials to success. street, Adelphi, London, W. C.; price, 4 I: 
come alarmed at the tremendous 
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Suffrage Calendar for 1912 


: ’ : The Book of Entrées. By Janet] °_ 
Prevented Woman from Addressing|srowth of the suffrage movement in acieneie Cink. tiie TA & Co,| 8% cents for three months. To these - 
‘ ‘ . , a a“ . 4 , Vv. ” 
Temperance Convention — Wendell | Connecticut, and are now organizing Price $1.50 amounts foreign postage should be]Just the thing to give your friends fu 
Phillips’s Chivalry all over the State. The Suffrage As-| *™® ?).0”. added. Christmas 


sociation has the upper hand so far, 


This is a fascinating study of how 
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The change of opinion is compara-| and to keep it has adopted the policy 2 me saga srg ane ee Miss Fola La Follette recently went Solland-colerea oes? , By hg E. 
tively modern that allows women to|of remaining on the offensive rather | °'°T nee. Te tae & Oey to Oberlin, O., to speak for the Equa) | /!ustrations and suitable quotations. 
speak in public or even to serve as|than the defensive. The winter cam- CUES. Suffrage Leagee. While she was eect Pe puinatagplnne fi pnd 
delegates to philanthropic conven- | Paign will be one of the most daring Autobiography of an Elderly Wom-| Teading “How the Vote Was Won,” J. W. NRALL, eehe | 
tions. An incident in Wendell Phil-| Ventures yet undertaken in this State. an. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price| a English-looking gentleman ap- 237 So. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1 
ips’s life illustrates this vividly. Only cities and towns ae oe $1.25 i peared at the door and wanted to| a. as paansmunrnuns 

In 1853, a World’s Temperance | trolley lines will be visited, an a ae ' — ’ - aa . ; ; 
Gaehioe ak Gee rosa York |cause of this fact this will be known The anon) mous writer speaks with _— if sad — in ee eeeantne PEN N S Y LVA NIA , 

deen: . a. | pathetic feeling, but humorously and| rates. He said it was quite customary 

City. It was made up largely of min- sia ad toetiay comnpatgn. Miss wil wisely, of the strangeness of finding|in England to let anyone into a thea- - 
isters. Rev. Antoinette L. Brown |'*" yt chp on ool move! her views cverlooked, her usefulness| tre at reduced rates when a perform-| Ye good suffragists of our State:— 
(now Mrs. Blackwell) was sent as a onsgeNga ” 7a completed ae plans, debarred, and herself lovingly but| ance was partly over. The admis-| Push our cause forward by sending in 
ae an aa se pe ays [as ae Ge ees 7 surely pushed into the background by| Sian fee was 25 cents. He offered to| Your quarters and dollars as a Christ 

er credentials were regular an _ ; , 


were accepted. But the rights of a 
delegate were denied her, solely be- 
she was a Wendell 


cause woman, 


Phillips went at once to her side. 


Helen G. Sherwood. 
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the rising generation. 





Reminiscences of An Army Nurse 
During the Civil War. By Adelaide 








pay 20 cents and was admitted. Just 
before Miss La Follette had finished, 
he went over toward and 
the speaker feared that he was bored, 


the door, 








mas Offering to 208 Hale Bldg., Chest 
nut and Juniper streets, Philadelphia 
Pa. Our slogan—Pennsylvania next! 
Will you help us? 
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He W. Smith, Independent Volunteer.| but she learned afterward from the} ' i 
aid to her, “Take courage, and re- The Man-Made World: or, OUr| Greaves Publishing Ccmpany, New| committee that he had laid down an . ANNA LOWENBURG : 
member that whether you are re-| Andro-Centric Culture. By Charlotte) york. additional 50 cents, saying that as he | Chairman of State Finance Committee 
ceived or rejected, you are going to Perkins Gilman. The Charlton Com- All who love humble and unpretend-| had been asked to " pay what he A NS a 
make the most effectual speech for| Pany, 67 Wall street, New York. ing heroism cherish the few surviving| thought it was worth, he wanted to| Ot be impartial, but some of them 
iemperance, for woman, and _ for In this witty and wonderful book,} oq army nurses in their heart of do so. Miss La Follette asked the| think the women jurors will sid t 
humanity, that you ever made in your| Mrs. Gilman shows up the one-sided-| hearts. Such will read with reverent committee to deduct the amount from | 4gainst the man, while others think ; 
ite.” Mr. Phillips permitted himself| "Ss of all our present human institu-| tenderness the simple narrative of the her fee, and framed the 50-cent piece.| they will side against the womat § 
‘o be made a delegate, that he might} tions, owing to the fact that women} aythor’s experiences during her five ‘| Therefore we may hope they will be \ 
have a right to champion her. But| have had so little share in shaping) years in the hospitals. It is full of NOTES A fair to both. 
that temperance convention turned| tem. Her argument itself is perhaps} interesting and amusing incident. ne NEWS | 
itself into a howling mob, For three| ¢-Sided, but it presents the other| The authcr’s picture, at the age of 80,] | The seattle Council of Women Vot-. The Woman Voter for D ber is 
1ours Miss Brown stood trying in| Side of that which has been rubbed | forms the frontispiece, and the book ers lately gave a banquet to celebrate} an exce revasard y rhe ~ sige sina 
vain to speak. Mr. Phillips tried to| ™to women’s minds ad nauseam from) ji, enriched with portraits of various on whehene te California eninenaeiii other cia : aera + ns ae ‘ ‘ 
xold the convention to parliamentary time immemcrial, and is as enlighten- distinguished persons of those stormy re rectal a yr a a oie —_— ing ne “ it gyre te 
rules. But men shook their fists at| im& a8 it is enlivening. It will be| times. <salle i States ~sceal el story, game = : 
each other, grew red in the face, and| found an arsenal of ammunition by all ‘ii . Sag Pcheiienas 2g ete 


called, “Shame on the woman!” till 
order was so lost that the police were 


advocates of equal rights. 





The Lotus Lantern. 
Taylor and Martin 


By Mary Imlay 
Sabine. Little, 


The Michigan E. S. A. has entered 
upon a vigorous campaign to organize 


Pearce Bailey, a translation .of- Selma 
Lagerlif's address at the Internation 


ih ts dais hs a Ee To Mother. By Marjorie Benton| Brown & Co. Price $1.26. sage ether techie gg J robbie Congress in Stockholm, « 
° . = ” . o ls é S ‘age o 
‘he delegates were to be admitted by| ©Ooke. Forbes and Company, Chi-| A tender, powerful, touching story, et ae ae ort to} suffrage monologue, and, last, but not 
é y 3 o whl : a ee make the Legislature submit an|least, several telling cartoons. Send 
roll-eall. But the two delegates, An cago. of which the scene is laid in Japan, sna cer “ey é : 
, Th ee ffrazists who have en- d th @owery . . f amendment to the State constitution.| five cents in stamps to The Woman 
\oinete L. Brown and Wendell Phil. . a ae — ee. ae, 


ips, were not called. 








joyed Miss Cooke’s monologues or 
have read her other writings cannot 
fail to be pleased with this daintily 





eclored life drawn faithfully. 





The Flower Shop. By Marion Craig 








Che regular “At Home” of the Bos- 
ton Equal Suffrage Association for 


Voter, 1 Madison avenue, New York 
City, for the December issue, and you 
will decide that you want to subscribe. 








A CORRECTION gotten-up little volume, containing the| Wentworth. The Gorham Press, Bos-| Good Government will be held at 
exquisite expression in verse of a/ ton. Room 15, 585 Boylston street, Boston, Mrs. Clara S. Laddey, president o! 
iditor Woman’s Journal: daughter's love. In this little play Mrs. Wentworth} on Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 19, at|the New Jersey W. S. A., writes 
Through some misunderstanding, has made a strong plea for woman’s| 4 O'clock. Mrs. Charles H. Bond will] “The ‘slice of the pie’ must become 
he list of officers of the Wisconsin Joethe and His Woman Friends. By| economic rights. It is written with| be the guest of the Association and|a bigger one for New Jersey. Ou! 
W. S. A as printed in The Woman’s| Mary Caroline Crawford. Little,| her usual thoughtfulness and force. | will read. Members may bring! Pankhurst meeting was wonderful! 
Journal of Nov. 25, was incomplete.| Brown & Co., Boston. Price $3.00. friends. 


rhe list should have been as follows: 
President, Rev. Olympia Brown, 941 


Miss Crawford has made a charming 
history of the great poet and his 


Dolls and Tey Balloons. By Floyd 
Jenkins, Donald McGraw and Richard 





A North Dakota ccurt has decided 


Fifteen hundred people filled the audi- 
torium from all parts of the State 
Mrs. Pankhurst was at her best. We 


Lake avenue, Racine; First Vice-| many loves, touching lightly on his; Putnam Darrow. Broadway Publish-| that under certain circumstances a| cleared about $600, which will be 

President, Mrs. E. C. Priddle, 1208) comprehensive affections, and giving ing Co., New York. wife must pay alimony to her hus-| divided by the three Suffrage Socie : 
Pabst avenue, Milwaukee; Second! much fresh information on his life. A musical comedy full of tropical] band. It seems to have been a reason-| ties. The State has held three open 
Vice-President, Miss Linda Rhodes,| Fine portraits adorn the book. songs and clever hits on the follies of} able decision; but if North Dakota 


ianeaster; Recording Secretary, Miss 
Winnie von Brunchenhein, National 
‘lome P. O., Milwaukee; Treasurer, 
Dr. G. B. Willis, Downer College, Mil- 
Executive Chairman, Mrs. 
Itta M. Gardner, Platteville; Execu- 
iive Cemmittee, Members-at-large, 


waukee; 





In Vivid Gardens: Songs of the 
Woman Spirit. By Marguerite Wil- 
kinson (Marguerite Ogden Bigelow). 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
Price $1 net. 

A bock of full 


poems of deep 





Mrs. Norah Perkins Jeanson, Osh- 


the day. 





The Nut-Cracker and Other Human 
Ape Fables. By Charles’ Elton 
‘Blanchard, M.D. Broadway Publish- 
ing Co., New Yerk. 





were a suffrage State, how the anti- 


owing to the ballot! 





Dr. Blanchard ingeniously shows up 


kosh; Mrs. Wm. P. Leek, Racine;' permeated through and through with guise of animal life and action. 
‘ 


suffragists would point to this as aj torney Elder, 
loss of woman’s traditional privileges! Riley, chairman of the Men’s League, 


Eastern | Dec. 3. 


air meetings in Military Park, New- 
ark, N. J., with Assistant District At- 
Miss Ida Craft, Mr. 


and my son, Dr. John V. Laddey, who 


A number of prominent women in} delivered his maiden speech for wom- 
Berkeley, Cal., have been drawn on a! an 


suffrage. Rev. Henry R. Rese 


; jury to try a baker named Zaoppenel,| spoke for us at our Headquarters on 
thought and vigorous expression, and the crying evils of the time in the accused of beating his wife. 


All this and much more was 


papers express fear that the jury as done to advertise the big meeting ” 
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What Suffragists can give for Christ 


= - 


mas 





VOTES FOR WOMEN 
NOTE PAPER 


Dainty colors in dainty boxes 
PALE BLUE 
Lettered in silver 

PALE YELLOW 
Lettered in gold 


6oc Per Box Postpaid 


THE NEW STICKER 
OR SEAL 


\n adaptation of the design 
showing Liberty welcoming the 
California. 








ew star 
Printed in bright Christmas red 
Use them on all your letters 
ind parcels. 
Neatly put up in oiled paper 
woks of 100, 


Price, per book....... $0.75 
Price, 10 books............ 5.00 
| ee re 1 Cent Each 





PICTURES OF 
JULIA WARD HOWE 


Her last one, and considered by 
many her best. 

Sepia prints, exquisite in fin- 
ish, well worth framing. 


5 err errr ere $1.50 Each. 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 
RUBBER STAMP 


With .pad all ready for use. 
Just what some friend of yours 
will be glad to have. 








Price, including color. pad, 30c 
postpaid. 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 
PAPER NAPKINS 


| 
Inexpensive but useful. Price, | 
35c per 100 postpaid. | 


CALIFORNIA POPPIES 


Get a few for the Christmas| 
tree, 
Good as decoration. They are| 
gay and yellow and each ts tied | 
with a votes for women ribbon. | 














SUFFRAGE 


XMAS GREETING 


A little rhyme in three stanzas, 
all about Christmas and not at all 
about Suffrage, except that the 
first letters of the lines spell 
VOTES FOR WOMEN. 

_ Prettily printed with red_ init- 
ee, Se 5 Cents Each. 


NEW POST CARD 





Liberty welcoming the sixth 
star. 
0 PP rere er 2 for 5c 
ge Poor er ere. $1.00 





ENGLISH POST CARDS 
IN COLOR 


Prejudice battling with Justice. 

An artistic picture issued by 
the Artists’ Suffrage League. 
2. eee Five Cents Each. 


CALENDARS 


A WOMAN’S CALENDAR 


Quotations from master minds. 





Printed in brown and _ gold, 
neatly boxed. 
PU Baaeucsee sa cnen 50c Each. 
Pee carer 54c Each. 


On orders of 12 or more, 30 per 
cent. discount. 


ENGLISH SANTA CLAUS 
GALENDAR 


In gay color, with a pretty sen- 
timent. 





20c Each Postpaid. 


SEND A SIX-STAR BUTTON 


With every gift. 





Only one cent each. 
85c per 100—Postpaid. 





DONT FORGET THE 


CHILDREN 


GIVE THEM EACH A VOTES 
FOR WOMEN BUTTERFLY 


They stick tight 
Wherever they light 
Try them and see. 
A new kind of badge. 


TO. SO ca cianersnescueued 5c 

ie Vos teachveenas ts 15¢ Each. | 
2 for 25¢ NE ED 5, 5 5 skavaeceneeesees 100 
$1.50 Per Dozen. \$a.20 per .......... 100 Postpaid 


FOR NEXT YEAR 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


‘Pretty Announcement Cards will be furnished for this purpose 





On Suffrage 
History 


Miscellaneous 


Fiction 


Plays 


Poetry 





BOOKS 





Relating to various phases of the “Woman Question” 
as well as to Equal Suffrage 


Price Postpaid 


| eens ee $2.16 
rhe Political Status of Woman, .......... 3ertha Rembaugh ............ 1.10 
The History of Woman Suffrage, 4 Vols. ..........00scecccececcecceecess 8.00 
Life of Susan B. Anthony, ............... Ida Husted Harper ............ 7.50 
A Short History of Women’s Rights, ......Eugene Hecker ............ 1.65 
The Woman Movement in America, ...... Pe SND vs ce eevee ves ener 83 
Pele EN. "0.tho654 505550 500be eee eeed Sylvia Pankhurst, ........... 1.62 
NS a is ev anukenseswed Olive Schreiner ........ - 1.37 
Women and Economics, .......00ssseee08 Charlotte Perkins Gilman . . 1.50 
COUCRTRUNE CIO, oo cetseerescendocued Charlotte Perkins Gilman ...... 1.25 
The Man Made World, ........0ccccsccced Charlotte Perkins Gilman ... 1.10 
What Eight Million Women Want, ....... Rheta Child Dorr ............. 2.20 
The Century of the Child,..........-.+ ET i bes nc tvbekinxoues 1.65 
LAVO GE BOTVUND, 2.550 0sccrncsesevevees REE seekickitvddesavenes 1.65 
DO I NS ede scares enskdeannweeses ee Gh WOE ok csicdevscecwncn 1.65 
Le © CT OU OOD, a icc dcvesesctesewel Edward Carpenter .......... 1.08 
CPPS OE I, Os pid decctscessuseens Proedrich Engel ....0cccccccees 55 
BO ME WHEL 6:5 oo x cicnn aves cnceds ceved SUMVOIOER TID occ cecccsscces 1.32 
The Bitter Cry of the Children, ........... John Spargo ........... 1.62 
The Common Sense View of the Milk 

EG cc chU6.egksaekss bonsee cee vanet John Spargo ..... 1.62 
PP checivetecbuueledivesdasnss eeeeau Robert Hunter .. 1.62 
Woman and Socialism, .............50005: Ne ha veitkbpnieansnnnea 1.62 
Modern Woman and How to Manage Her, .Galichan ..... 1.50 
Peewer 160608 OF FORCE, 2... cvccevrvensecss Jane Addams ............000:: 1.35 
Some Ethical Gains Through Legislation, .Florence Kelley .............. 1.37 
Hygiene and Morality, .............-.006: Lavinia L. Dock .............. 1.35 
FCT Teer eee TCR eS Tere eee ere Te Jean Magoun .............:. 55 
The American Suffragette, ................ er 1.30 
OR 8 ae re Charlotte Perkins Gilman ...... 1.09 
My Ss Cewek hada ds 6Od sh ke 0ds 14G00e0nsel Catherine Waugh McCulloch... — .38 
eer eee 1.10 
Sally Ann's Experience, .........0.see008: Eliza Calvert Hall ............ 55 
The Convert, ...... Tee eee ae Elizabeth Robins ............. 1.50 
The long Dav. , TRLELeR IPT te ne ee ee re 1.31 
The House of Bondage, ...... A Mieke Reginald Kaufman ............ 1.47 
FU 4 56 ahs wa VthKE seen Reeees Alice Duer Miller ........... 1.32 
DE S2eKboedened peed ee sackeeareeond Robert Herrick ............. 1.50 
Story of An African Farm, ...............: Olive Schreiner ........ 83 
ee I, noc ve bets ncaeneetnstere Marion Craig Wentworth ..... 1.08 
bp) eek SR Pere rere oe ere eee ree 1.62 
I, Seb C Rear eas. +h Vines aeeb oe 4b08 John Galsworthy ............. .68 
\ Doll's House, ..... oo 92 
Es ccnene enh wes eekeee anes 
Ardiane and Barbe Bleu, ................ -Maeterlinck, 2 plays in one hook 1.36 
fy ee gs ek, 
Om Getting BEAGTIOG, 2.00 ccccccnsecccocess G. Bernard Shaw, 3 plays in one 
The Showing Up of Blanco Posnet, ....... RE ee a PEE Y 1.62 
ey te 2) Arr rr rr Tree Charlotte Perkins Gilman ...... 1.25 
EEN ESET CE NE ET OT Olive Schreiner .......... 81 





All the above articles may be ordered from National Headquarters, 505 Fifth Ave., New York 








ARE YOU 


GIVING A MAGAZINE FOR CHRISTIMAS ? 


lf so, order it through our [Magazine Agency. [ake your selection from the combi- 
nations given below. Send each magazine to a separate address if you wish. No shop- 
ping necessary. You givezpleasure to your friends, and a little profit to the suffrage cause. 


Every little helps. 


Send the orders to ELIZABETH POPE, Room 1706, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Magazine Subscription Bureau, National American Woman Suffrage Association 


Our'l Our | 
Price | Price 

Cosmopolitan eo a i SL. iCurrent Literature 50) 
trood TLousekeeping 5 oe Lo Pravel .... : 3.00) 
|The Etude ..... . Loo | 
sow S200 , oi 
$7.50 $4.65 | 
> esmopolitan $1 ad Independent . $3.00 } 
iverybod y's .....-++00+: . 1.50 Survey eyi 

iiematea ph 50 Su Voces: és . 2 

MeClure’s or American.. ; a ‘ Woman's Journal 1.00 
$4.50 $5.50 $6 00 $4.25 | 


$1.50 


osinopolitan . 
1.00 


Woman's Home Companion... 
Review of Reviews or Cur 
rent Literature 
$6.00 $3.90 
err UC I 


\merican Magazine 
1.00 ! 


MeClure’s ae 
Hlousekeeper I 
hodv's 


no J 


Independent 
MeClure’s 
\merican 

0 Woman's Journal 


MeClure’ 


$3.00 

1.50 

1.50 | 
Lin | 


$7.00 Ss; ™ 
$4.00 | 
OO 

1. | 


1.25 | 


larper’s Weekly 


view of Revie 


larper Bazaar 


Cosmopolitan 
World Today 


Good Housekeeping 
Delineator 
Pictorial Review 


Our Out 


Price Price 
Harper's Magazine ....... $4.00 Woman's Home Companion. . $1.50 Independent $3.00 
North American Review ..... 4.00) Harper’s Bazaar ........... 12 Current Literature OM 
Current Literature ........-. .$5.00 Current Literature . 300 DE de eeed bce se 2M) 
ee . Woman's Journal 1.00 
$11.00 $8.75 $5.75 $5.00 
$9.00 
Harper's Magazine ...........$4.00 Current Literature ...........$3.00 Harper's Weekly $4.00 
| Scribner's Magazine .......... 3.00 Century jrpenwe epee ca 4.00) Independent . de b ee 
Woman's Journal ........+++- 1.00 RENGNEORD ocvceewn cts seees . 10 Almorican ee ro 
Independent ........-+++++++ 33.00 : 4 
ae $8.50 $6.90 - 
$11.00 $9.60 $8.50 


Harpers Magazin $4.00 
Independent , 5.00 
Survey 2.00 


$4.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Atlantic 
Seribner's er 
Current Literature 


Monthly 
.$1.50 
3.00 


$4.00 


$10.00 $9.00 


$8.60 
Seribner’ S00 
Survey 200 
Independent in 
Woman's Journal 1am 


SL. 
1.50 
3.00 


Woman's Journal 
Delineator 


Independent 








$4.50 S00 oO x $9.00 


S640 
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WHY NOT MARRY course, were used by a great many |of England, which were cabled unoffi- 
A SUFFRAGETTE? | times that number of individuals. In| cially by its president, Mrs. Millicent otes or Cru women 7 
both October and November we sent/ Garrett Fawcett, as soon as the vic- 
By J. Iited out four times as many libraries on/ tory became known. 
that subject as on any other. The oF aes 
" J Se ee campaign has just begun, and we fear ez : ; . ‘ : 
Her tongue is not dependable; that we will be unable to meet the} wI}], MAKE SUFFRAGISTS A Little Story, A Christmas Wish especially for Suffra- 
She's quite too self-defendable; demand satisfactorily. If you could gists and a Word to those who Do not < 
It is net recommendable, send us a dozen package libraries, as saan ’ ~ i 
And yet—and yet— complete as possible, we assure you| Work of Voteless Women for Good | Scrub for a Living ; = 
A woman should be teachable, that they will be put to the greatest} Roads Will Soon Turn Them) re . 
The tender, clinging — advantage for the cause. Against the Indirect Influence aeemnennes i — 
Lae aegnr Se “We find that our supply of ma- Method ? ; 
A woman should be teachable, terial at present is rather limited, and —_ LEASE give me my carfare home.” It was c 
But mine—but mine— the calls are coming in every day.| A national association, formed by 10.30 at night. I turned on the speaker in : 
Marriage, you know,—be sensible— [Could we be placed on the mailing) women, for the improvement of the amazement. She was perhaps thirty-five 3 
Jeins two in one. list, also, for a dozen copies of all fu-| roads of the country, has lately been i & ed 4 shout , : 7 Ma) 
Woman is reprehensible _ ture publications? launched in Kansas City, Mo., under poy ress ana about as miserable a a S 
To think her sphere extensible, “Very truly yours, the auspices of the Missouri chapter epecanes of womanhood as I have ever ig " 
. eee yey “Almere L. Scott, Instructor.” | of the Daughters of the American Rev- seen. “What brings you to this?” I asked. ; 
, j 2] ica “lize - 
Of ccurse it's undeniable a Hog llc sages Br Ryo She answered : I spent my last cent to come wit 
That woman is divine. entry, ; | to the city to get work. I’ve tried all day last 
To sweet delusions liable, HOST OF BABIES president for each State in the) and all the night. I’ve had nothin “ 
With heart extremely friable, Union, and each of these vice-presi- | . ; tg & to eat stre 
Timid and meek and pliable; Shown at Illinois Suffrage Fair—| dents will appoint chairmen for every | this day, nor the children. I must go home te them, but At 
But mine—tet mino— Large Attendance and Great Suc-|county in her State. Each one of I’ve no carfare.” She said she earned her living by scrub- den 
If I should go Republican, cess—Gifford Pinchot Speaks—Jane| these officers will then proceed to bing in railway stations, hotels and offices. It was evi- ase 
Pg dan oe _— Addams Presides on Club Afternoon | Start an agitation for better roads in dent that the miserable womam was soon to become a ee 
Of fizz and fret that doubly can ner district. The project has the ap mother, and she said that was the reason why she was (rol 
Confuse a poor Republican Success crowned the Suffrage Bazar | PCV! and cooperation of Arthur C. finding it impossible to get work the 
On where he’s at. nit ter nee Gis tae Wack Of Oe Jackson of Chicago, president of the! nding it impossi g “4 pra 
Oh. it is man-ifestible Hotel La Salle in Chicago by the 1i-| N@tional Good Roads Association, and | How much truth there was in her story I cannot tell, Ore 
‘To marry a suffragette - ants 2 A. Cen eatenaiols tenet will be called the Women’s goon but I do know that she was a woman who was evidently 
ade ae nn ° their chief treasures, from fancy werk a ange Riogysor sce Rodin nasty poverty-stricken and miserable, and I felt inclined to con- run 
All that is man-ifestible, to babies. The exhibit of the latter! . +. inics infant national edtiatien | sider her inefficient and helpless rather than especially Us 
And yet—and yet— was so large and the babies were so oe te E ° : culpable. of 
wi en working for a time with rete 
Who wants his wife a notable healthy, smiling and beautiful a8 to! thing but indirect influence its That night my sleep was somewhat restless and I - 
‘ To call cut claps | a prove even to confirmed opponents members, Whe these ef mest ether | wan Meneated: ter Gee ended’ womens tom frisht- as 
y lofty logic quotable? that suffragists can raise children as| | os. civic bodies, will stand up| y em : IngTy, ITI nat 
btn Aas feo gern: OO well as pleas for equal rights. Gifford} | | eeaniaae ss aad ‘aan ioe | ened eyes and the picture of little hungry children, sleepy ~ 
Perhaps—perhaps. Pinchot made an address on conserva-| and crying because their mother did net come home. wo 
teidiien anit aie tion, and fondled the babies. Henry , That is the kind of experience that has made me an He 
esides, she's not attainable, Neil, father of the pension bill for , . , , , he 
My little suffragette; ; > p impatient suffragist, and I cannot send a woman in this ; not 
Although it’s not explainable, poor mothers, was also among the A PANKHURST JOKE ‘ 
My love is unrestrainable; speakers. “Women are needed in country a better Christmas wish than that she have veaad . 
But she is not attainable, pelitics,” said Mr. Neil. “The great} pistinguished Englishwoman Makes | such experience and be so haunted by the helpless misery spe 
ae Pe ae problems are not to be solved by po- Light of a Sprained Ankle | of women in every State in this Union that she must be- : sit 
oy Ooms —— licemen, soldiers or courts. They are | come not only active for equal suffrage, but a bit im- ' on 
Her doctrine is deplorable; ee ee ee Mrs. Pankhurst sprained her ankle | patient to help start things right, from the bottom up. I i 7 
By doctrines I am borable; , when alighting from a carriage in| cannot think of a better Christmas wish—especially for wo 
Yet oh. she is adorable— en. The new mothers’ pension law = E 
And won't be mine. never will reach its greatest useful- | 08"kosh, Wis., the other day. Despite the readers of this paper who do not scrub for a living. 
ness until women have a share in pub- an ge pncndlnnes Padhimadbage A = Last Saturday I read in the “Literary Digest” a most TI 
NEED NOT TELL AGE lic affairs.” noite Prone the stage by a minister interesting account of two homes that have been estab- 
3 , , wee. Slop Eten wemer a and a newspaper man. lished for men who were “down on their luck.” It In 
Bill Introduced in California to Allow] eral chairman. Mrs. Elvira Downie, : r ‘ 
Women Voters to Say They Are|the new State president, presided “I am well supported by the pulpit seems that there are at least two places in these United 
“Over 21” Thursday afternoon, Mrs, Catherine|°" Ome Side and the press on the States where a man, who has been in prison and does | 
Waugh McCulloch on Thursday even-| Her,” she said as she passed along. not know which way to turn when he comes out, may | 
: “ every State that = we age pn ates =— a 7 cing — go and have a chance to start over again, where no ques- of 
ot to women, an immediate wis afternoon, Mrs. George W. Trout on : : 
please the new voters is shown on the] Friday evening, Mrs. Ella S. Stewart HUMOROUS pemapsy — asked, but work is offered, and food and bed me 
part of the Legislature. Washington] on Saturday afternoon and Jane Ad- “Cage, Week tone Gaveiiions ween?” and friendly counsel. pe 
at once made jury service optional] dams on Saturday evening. Saturday ‘Semen ati eniahiati eae I wish there were more of those places, but greater 9 
with women, and a bill has already] was club day. The presidents of all nition keane.” still, greater than the need of these human repair shops aia 
been introduced in the California Leg-| women’s clubs with a membership of “Is a spanking herdditary, papa?’— is the need of homes where men and women may go to 
ARRETO WO SENNGT WOUND SU Clee] Sey OF Mere Ware WEVHES P GUNES 6! seuss Santinel. keep them from the desperate acts that send them to ; 
ing their age when they register and] honcr, and a reception to them pre- z : ; =p _ 
vote, and to allow them merely to] ceded the baby show. ity: “Sub! 8 bet you Gide't have crimes and to poser. Vastly more important is it to cri 
declare themselves to be over twenty-| Oak Park contributed “animated|, Jo6q time at your birthday party help prevent punishable crimes and prison sentences a 
one. dolls,” a group of young women ventas.” . than it is to undo the mischief of a prison record. f th 
California papers call attention to dressed to represent the dolls of all} \ini.. oy bet I did.” Everybody will agree to this, but the average human | = 
the fact that the women have not} nations. They assisted Mre. George) piny. Then why ain't you sick being is likely to be appalled at the hopelessness and a 
— tw Oy en a ews. THOS ae Che Cee Beers. today ?"—Philadelphia Record. enormity of the task of doing anythin ractical and : 
that women are their constituents,] Miss Virginia Brooks of Hammond, ki nested , § any & P : ne 
however, the legislators are eager to| Ind. was postmistress of the dead-| 4 teacher, en a ee making any impression on the stupendous problem. ‘ =: 
anticipate their wishes, if possible. letter postoffice. She held a continu-| came across the word “unaware.” She Even homes to prevent despair and wreck would net be o 
Some States, it is said, only require} ous auction, selling all kinds of pack-| asked if any one knew its meaning. the most practical way of helping; they would not ac- _ 
male voters to swear that they are] ages to the highest bidders. This} One small girl timidly raised her complish anything toward removing the cause of the pr 
over twenty-one. The New York Her-] postoffice tcok the place of the grab hand and gave the following defini- trouble that sends men to crime and mothers of children on 
ald says: bag, which was to have been given] tign: h h n f 
“This disinclination to tell one’s] by the Men’s Political Equality] «: Unaware’ is what you take off the on the street to beg. The only power I know that ca ° 
uge is not confined to the fair sex.| League. The Bazar was a great suc-| jac; thing before you put your nightie do anything worth mentioning toward that awful prob- of 
One of the best-known bankers in| cess and cleared a handsome amount. on.”—Harper’s Monthly. lem is the Votes for Women movement. at 
New York, s veteran of the Civil War . Homes for men who have been unfortunate are im- TI 
and a member of the Stock Exchange, ee part A politician ‘tried to coax an old portant, but how much more important is it to have w 
See MENS See Ge REMEEE NS Ee STILL THEY COME farmer to vote for him instead of for Votes for Women and start the work that will provide th 
‘upward cf forty-six.’” the candidate who had already served : +43 pts ha w 
There is no sound reason, however,| Hungarian and English Suffragists| two terms successfully. The farmer! for women, who in addition to being human beings are pe 
why women should not tell their age.| Send Felicitations on California preferred the other man. “But don't mothers? Who shall say that it is more important to 
The requirement has made no serious Victory you believe in rotation of crops?” give work and food and lodging to the most unfortunate 
en ake br hn Rag hag oe a ae oe oo politician, “Y-a-a-8,” and miserable man than to give them to women who be- A 
vent a big vote of women in Los An- PB d inet 4 (nn peon! mov. Sune aoe pelle 2 — oooe TF come mothers? Is it important that a man shall have a w 
geles, San Diego and elsewhere. tekst miata ery = enemy, perautnggeeadkage stdee dap nagdh ager vote as the first step toward his pretection by the State? st 
of congratulation on the California} to skunk cabbage just fer the sake of ee “ 
nese victory from all over the world. rotatin’.” Then how can the most unthinking underestimate the fc 
EAGER FOR SUFFRAGE Last week there came one from Vil- | importance of giving woman that first step toward her 
. ma Glucklich, president of the Fem-| With a flower in his coat, and a protection in the State? . 
University of Wisconsin Extension| inistak Egyesulete of Budapest, Hun-|®mirk on his face, the old gentleman Possibly you are thinking that you would not like - 
Department Says Demand for Suf-| gary. “Hungarian suffragists are|®8Waggered along the parade in a merry h h h of 7 
frage Literature Is Fourfold That] happy,” it said, “to congratulate you | Mood. to ave Gis sormbwemen yeu Neew nave . _—" ” 
for Documents on Any Other Topic| at the occasion of the sixth star shin-| “Fifty years ago!’ he murmured the ballot. Perhaps you consider her too ignorant. If Ww 
ing in your banner. It is an aid to us|femiscently, as a holiday belle threw you do, then you will want to help educate her—you can- fc 
National Suffrage Headquarters has] all in our movement to have one ex-|bim a smile. “Well, well, well!” not remain indifferent. She has education in life—a sad ; > 
received the following letter: ample more of enfranchised women in Then a voice hailed: | lot of it: the greatest educational need she has is the , . 
“The Department of Debating and| the most civilized part of our globe,| “Allo, Jim!” it cried. ‘What are| Pi h. : Ss : 
Public Discussion of the University] We rejoice in the experience that self-| you doin’ ’ere?’”’ | eGucation furnished by the ballot. If yes oe comageee * 
Extension Division has been swamped| sacrifice has reached once more a glo-| “Celebratin’ my golden weddin’, old | and sincere in wanting to help you will become active py 
with requests for the loan of package] rious result. We hope that all the| buck,” replied Jim. for Votes for Women, and you will at least want to con- t 
libraries on the woman suffrage ques-| States in the Union will follow the| “Well, you look {t. New as a| sider all sides of votes for scrubwomen. : 
on There is P bons campaign in| noble example given by California,| penny! Flower, gloves, cane—all the | Agnes E. Ryan. . 
rogress in our State at present. We] and that our own old Europe will not|toff!” Jim grinne , : 
have loaned during the past month] be too slow in following the U. S. A.,| his wets poo Rata More , is there any wreng being Gene tp Wamen oy 
more than thirty package libraries,! step for step, in the progress of jus.|“But why ain't the wife wih oon which you would like dealt with? Send us the facts. We 
each including 150 classified articles, | tice.” eh?” shall not use your mame, but sign your name and address. t 
pro and con, on this subject. These} Another letter transmits officially} “Her!” answered Jim scornfully. | We may want to write to you. ; 
packages were sent to twenty-five dif-. the congratulations of the National “Why, she ain’t nothin’ to do with it, | : 0 
ferent localities in the State, and, of Union of Women's Suffrage Societies She's me fourth!” | k 
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